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Cuarrer I, 
A PINT OF PORT. 
ONE of your Scotch pints, dear to hard-headed North Britons 
of the last century, not even an imperial pint, containing only 
one-fourth of the former measure, but an hotel pint, in hotel limits, 
of hotel vintage, at hotel price. Sound, no doubt, though rough and 
fruity ; strong, full-flavoured, and exceedingly restorative to body and , 
mind. 

An open wine-book propped against an uncorked bottle offers 
the produce of many European vineyards at the highest possible tariff. 
In its first page alone the varieties of champagne and claret might 
stock the cellar of a duke. But he is a man of unusually trustful 
nature who drinks wine in a coffee-room at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty shillings per dozen, and experienced travellers wisely 
content themselves with pale ale, brandy-and-water, a glass of brown 
sherry, or a pint of port. 

Neither wine nor wine-card have yet attracted attention from the 
visitor who ordered both. A waiter, banging hot plates down under 
his nose, to serve “a bit of fish,” notices nothing remarkable in this 
unit among many guests. His manners are quiet, he wears a good 
coat, and drinks wine with his dinner ; thr waiter, therefore, considers 
him a gentleman. That his face should be weary, his air abstracted, 
seems but the natural result of a journey by rail from London to the 
seaside ; and if he thinks of him at all, it is as “‘a gent from town,” 
good for a shilling or two when he takes his departure, notwithstand.- 
ing that “attendance ” is charged in the bill. 
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The fish has been to London and back since leaving its native 
shore, and is sent away uneaten ; but the port is sipped, tasted, and 
approved. The first glass permeates through his tired frame till it 
tingles at his finger-ends ; with the second, there rises a sensation of 

‘renewed vigour and vitality in the whole man : ere he is half-way to 
the bottom of the third, a change has come over himself, his surround- 
ings, his past, his present—above all, his future—that future which 
looked so blank and uninteresting ten minutes ago. The carpet 
seems no longer faded, the coffee-room dingy and ill-ventilated. A 
stout lady at the corner table, dining in solemn silence with two shy 
daughters and an ungainly son, ceases to be an object of aversion 
and disgust. Even the old gentleman by the window, who gasps and 
snorts during the process of deglutition, now excites no stronger feeling 
than a mild hope that he will presently be seized with some kind of 
fit such as shall necessitate his removal upstairs. The drinker is 
surprised at his own benevolence, and wonders, not without contempt, 
how such an alteration should have been wrought in his nature by 
warmth, food, and a pint of port ! 

Reflection has been forced on him in the contrast between present 
inactivity and the stir of his former life. With nothing to do, plenty 
of time to do it, and nobody to help him, he has become a philosopher 
in spite of himself. He has acquired the habit of analysing his own 
character and motives, examining them, as it were, from an outside 
point of view, in a spirit of cynicism, half-scornful, half-indulgent, but 
wholly without result, his speculations only leading him farther and 
farther into that labyrinth of which cu7 dono is the centre and the goal. 
He is easily depressed: no wonder. But his hopes rise quickly as 
they fall. When he sat down to dinner he felt a hundred years old, 
yet ere the most odorous of Cheddar cheeses can be thrust in his 
face, the world we live in has acquired a new lustre, a fresh interest ; 
society seems no longer an infliction, nor life a mistake. It is his 
nature to accept the metamorphosis with amusement, curiosity, and 
‘mistrust. ‘ What an absurdity,” he reflects, “is this action and re- 
action of body and mind, this irregular and spontaneous oscillation 
that governs the machine called man—a machine in some respects 
constructed with such elaborate care and precision, in others lament- 
ably ill suited to the purposes of life! A steam-engine is not thrown 
out of gear because we feed its fires with inferior coal, or lubricate its 
hinges with an oil cheaper than the best by sixpence a gallon ; but the 
man who invented the steam-engine can be driven into madness in 

three minutes with as many glasses of brandy, and only half-a-pound 

of such a cheese as that, for instance, would weigh him down with a 
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depression wanting but a few grains of actual despair. If the master- 
piece of nature, the lord of creation, had been made with a gizzard, 
rather than a liver, would he not oftener be lord of himself? which is 
more to the purpose; and would not that self more seldom prove ‘a 
heritage of woe?’ Ihave sat here but five-and-twenty minutes by 
the coffee-room clock. The waiter thinks I am the same person whose 
orders he took for dinner, and who told him to remove the fish af 
once. How little he knows! That man and [ are as different as chalk 
itself from the very cheese that still pervades the room. He was a 
pessimist—almost a devil-worshipper ; I am an optimist, and in so far 
a good Christian that I am at peace with all mankind! When I drew 
my chair to this table I felt, to use the expression of an Irish friend, 
as if ‘the back-bone was out of me.’ No interest, no energy, no 
concern for my luggage, no British susceptibility to imposition, 
scarcely enough spirit available to have resented an insult or returned 
a blow. Now I have become curious about the locality, the neigh- 
bourhood, the shops, the church, the circulating library, the new pier, 
and the state of the tide. I ascertain by personal inquiry that my 
portmanteau is safe in No. 5. I cannot be overcharged at present, 
inasmuch as I have scarcely yet laid the foundation ofa bill, but Iam 
prepared to expend guineas rather than be cheated out of shillings ; 
while, as for blows and insults, my arm has kept my head ere now. 
Let the aggressor look out ; I am well able to take care of myself. 
And all this has been brought about by the consumption of a pint of 
port. Great heavens ! can it be possible that my intellect, my sagacity, 
my nobler qualities, even my courage, are thus dependent on drink ! 
Life was a very dull business half-an-hour ago. The journey, though 
smooth and easy, had become so slow and tiresome; the road was 
exceedingly uninteresting, leading nowhere in particular after all. For 
me and for my neighbours the way made, like that of an unskilful 
swimmer, was so out of proportion to the energy expended, the puffing 
and blowing, the hurry, the effort,and the splash! We were all, like 
flies on a window-pane, buzzing to and fro, backwards and forwards, 
round and round, never relaxing our efforts, yet never penetrating an 
impassable transparency that kept us from the reality outside. I 
have envied a man breaking stones on the road, because with a daily 
duty and adefinite purpose he seemed in s»me measure to fulfil the 
object of existence, and to be less of a sham and mountebank than 
myself. I am satisfied now that such reflections were but results of a 
languid circulation. My pulse—for I felt it when the waiter wasn’t 
looking—beats full and regular, seventy to the minute ; I seem still to 
have duties pleasures, perhaps even happiness, in store for one whose 
B2 
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scalp is not yet bare, and who can count the grey hairs in his whiskers, 
“ Waiter, a toothpick !” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir ; we don’t keep them in the coffee-room 
now, sir.” 

“ Indeed ! Why not?” 

“We found it didn’t answer, sir. The gentlemen took them 
away.” 

Lost in the field of reflection opened up by such an admission, 
our visitor might have relapsed into something of his previous despon- 
dency, but that his attention was diverted to the laying of a table at 
the other end of the room with rather more preparation and _ nicety 
of arrangement than had been accorded in his own case, though 
his sense of smell caused him to suspect that the fish he had discarded 
was brought to the front once more. Spoons and forks, however, 
had been polished to a dazzling lustre, the tablecloth was very white, 
and in its centre stood a handful of flowers in a dull glass vase. 
Surveying this effort, the waiter smiled satisfaction, while our philo- 
sopher threw himself back in his chair to see what would come of it 
with the good-humoured indifference of a man who has dined. 

What came of it was nothing unusual to the waiter, to the old 
gentleman, to the mother and daughters, even to the ungainly son— 
simply a single lady dining later than other inmates of the hotel ; but 
to the port-drinker, in regular gradations, at a startling rate of pro- 
gression, a distraction, an amusement, a mystery, an engrossing 
interest, and an irresistible attraction. 

The very rustle of her dress, as it swept the dingy coffee-room 
carpet, was suggestive of grace and dignity, of a smooth, easy gait, 
springing from symmetry of form and vigorous elasticity of limb. 
That horses can go in all shapes isan established maxim of the stable, 
but when women are good movers it needs no anatomist to assure us 
that in external structure at least they have been “ nobly planned.” 
Even the waiter seemed impressed, smirking and flourishing his 
napkin with unusual emphasis, while interposing his person between 
the object of his assiduities and the observer who wanted to see her 
face. It vexed him that this should be completely averted. As the 
lady seated herself, he could only detect the turn of a full and shapely 
figure, a delicate little ear, and a white neck from which the hair was 
scrupulously lifted and arranged, dark and lustrous, tight and trim, in 
a fashion exceedingly becoming to the beautiful, but trying to the 
more ordinary of womankind. 

Many a romance has been built on a slighter scaffolding ; and no 
young man of half his age and a quarter his experience was more 
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likely to make a fool ot himself about a woman than the gentleman 
in question—John Roy, Esquire, of Royston, deputy-lieutenant for 
his county, and a magistrate who had never qualified in the Com- 
mission of the Peace. There was nothing uncommon in his history. 
Eton and the ten-oar—Oxford and the drag—upper division, fifth 
form, at school, and a degree at college—woodcocks in Albania, 
lansquenet at St. Petersburgh, Hanover for German, Paris for fencing, 
and home again for real enjoyment of life—then a little Melton, a 
little Newmarket, a little London, with the prospect of completing 
this conventional course in a prudent marriage, and such rural vege- 
tation as would tend to the increase of personal weight and pro- 
longation of the family tree. 

Not the best training, perhaps, even for the level path he seemed 
lixely to tread in the journey of life. Not the wisest preparation, 
certainly, for a time when there must be an end of business and 
pleasure ; when tobacco shall cease to soothe, and wine to exhilarate ; 
when dancing waters and June sunshine are to be exchanged for 
drawn curtains and beef-tea ; when it will need neither the doctor’s 
grave face nor the nurse’s vapid smile to tell us that we have done 
with our accustomed habits, pursuits, and interests ; never to greet 
our guests, ride our horses, nor balance our accounts again ; no more 
to cherish a grudge, nor indulge a prejudice, nor kindle in the glow 
of a kindly action on behalf of our fellow-man! The journey is 
compulsory, the destination inevitable, yet how little thought we 
seem to take for here or hereafter ! 

In Eastern nations every male, whatever may be his rank, is 
brought up to some kind of handicraft, and so far is made indepen- 
dent of external fortune. In England, we pride ourselves on teaching 
our sons a smattering of many things, and a thorough knowledge of 
none. This we call the education of a gentleman ; but surely, in 
such loose, discursive culture of the mind, we fail to stimulate that 
power of concentration which can alone remove gigantic obstacles, 
to encourage that habit of persistency which forms the very back- 
bone of success. 

John Roy received “the education of a gentleman,” and did 
credit to his nurture as well as another ; but there came a time, before 
he was turned thirty, when he wished he had been bred a shoemaker 
or a stonemason, because of the dull dead pain for which there is 
no anodyne like the pressure of daily want and the fatigue of daily 
work. 

The lives of most of us in so far resemble a skein of silk, that they 
unwind freely and readily enough until they arrive at a knot. Patient 
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even pleased, we sit in a ludicrous attitude, stiffened by the voluntary 
fetters that a pair of white hands have fitted deftly round our wrists, 
and while we smile and look foolish, lo! there is a jerk, a quiver, a 
stop : the pretty lips tighten, the pencilled eyebrows frown, and pre- 
sently the merry-go-round that went so swimmingly comes to a dead- 
lock. So she brings out her scissors to solve the whole difficulty 
with a vicious little snip, observing calmly, “I began at the wrong 
end.” 

There was a Lady Jane in Roy’s life who also began at the 
wrongend. She chose to fall in love with him because she was idle, 
because her younger sister was engaged, because he always stood at 
the same place in the park when she rode there, perhaps because the 
London season is so insufferably tedious without some definite 
attraction. - Having decided that she would “like him a little,” she 
made up her mind that he should like her a great deal. There was 
no difficulty in the capture. Handsome and high-bred, asked every- 
where, and sufficiently admired even in London, she had but to look 
her wishes ; in three days the man was at her beck and call. Such 
stories have been told so often, they are hardly worth repeating. He 
had never really cared for a woman before, he never cared quite in 
the same way for a woman again. 

Men, like animals, take their punishment differently according 
to their dispositions. Some fret and chafe, and forget all about it; 
others turn cowardly and despondent, or sullen and savage; but all 
lose something of that fire and dash which prompts untried natures 
to achieve the marvellous in aiming at the impossible. 

Lady Jane, with her new distraction, was very happy for a fort- 
night, a month, six weeks! It seemed so nice to be petted, to be 
worshipped, to have some twelve stone of manhcod all to oneself. 
She felt quite sorry for the other girls, plodding along, dismounted 
as it were, while she rode her hobby in triumph with her delicate 
nose in the air. Mr. Roy—she wished he had a prettier name than 
John—was so devoted, so amiable, above all so true. He never gave 
her the slightest twinge of jealousy (she would have liked him all the 
better if he had), but told her every hour that she was too good for 
him ; a princess stooping to a squire, Beauty smiling on the Beast, 
and that he considered himself unworthy to wipe the very dust from 
her feet. After a while she believed him, as a woman will believe 
anything, if it is only repeated often enough ; and when she over- 
heard Aunt Julia whisper to mamma that “Jane might do so much 
better,” began to think perhaps Aunt Julia was right. 

“She stopped it before they were regularly engaged. Nobody 
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could accuse Jane of behaving badly”—so said her family—“ and 
if Mr. Roy had presumed on the high spirits and fascinating manners 
of a girl who was popular with everybody, he might thank his own 
folly for his disappointment.” 

They allowed, however, that he “behaved beautifully,” as did 
Jane, who returned everything he had given her, except some music ; 
and on the one occasion when they met in society after their rupture, 
shook hands with him as kindly and calmly as if he had been her 
grandfather. 

He saw a fresh admirer, with a large rent-roll, put his arm round 
her waist for a waltz, and stepped into the street with a strange numb 
feeling, like a patient whose leg has been cut off—the sensation was 
akin to relief, yet in some respects worse to bear than pain. It was 
characteristic of the man that he never blamed her. “I suppose 
they are all alike,” he said to his cigar, and so, walking home in the 
rain, made up his mind that this also was vanity ! 

Lady Jane rode in the park pretty regularly iill the end of the 
season, sometimes with, sometimes without, the eligible admirer ; 
but she looked in vain for Mr. Roy’s figure at the accustomed 
spot ; missing it none the less, perhaps, that she wondered what had 
become of him, and whether he did not sometimes think of her 
still ? 

John Roy was the last man to howl. Nobody else should know 
how hard he was hit. His stronger nature told him that he was 
meant for something better than to be the puppet of a woman’s 
smile, and, though they smarted intolerably, he had the grace to be 
ashamed of his wounds. By the time Lady Jane went to Cowes, he 
was whirling a lasso at wild horses in South America, living on beef 
and water, burning quantities of tobacco, and spending sixteen hours 
out of the four-and-twenty on a Mexican saddle in the open air. 
Smoking and riding combined, soon modified the symptoms of 
his malady; its cure, though slow, was progressive. In twelve 
months he felt resigned, and in eighteen, comfortable. After two 
or three years he came back to Europe, having travelled over a 
great part of the world, with nothing left to remind him of his 
pangs but a cynical resolve never to be caught in such a trap again. 
“Not if I know it!” says he who has once burned his fingers ; but 
the spark kindles when he does zof¢ know it, and the flame consumes 
him none the less greedily that he has been dried and seasoned 
in the heat of a former fire. 

Royston was got ready for its owner ; but he only lived there at 
intervals, trying to do his duty as a landlord for a time, then flying 
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off at a tangent to seek some distraction, in however mild a change, 
from the weariness of his every-day life. 

Thus it was that a September evening found him in a quiet 
watering-place on the southern coast, speculating, after a coffee-room 
dinner, on the beauty of features and sweetness of disposition sug- 


gested by the back of a lady’s head. Watch as he would, she never. 


turned it so much as an inch. There was the beautiful ear, the white 
skin, the trim, dark hair, but nothing more. How if the rest of her 
person should in no way correspond with this exquisite sample ? 
She might squint, she might have lost her teeth, she might wear a 
wooden leg. He had heard or read of such disillusions, such dis- 
appointments. The uncertainty began to get irksome, annoying, 
intolerable. Could he not make some excuse to walk across the 
room yonder, to the chimney-piece, where he would be full in front 
of her? ‘To look at the clock, for instance ; the dial of that time- 
piece being a foot in diameter, and calculated for short-sighted in- 
quirers at ten paces off. He had already moved his chair, when she 
rose. “ Forty-six, if you please,” she said to the waiter in a low, sweet 
voice, as indicating the number of her apartment, for proper registry 
of her bill, and so walked smoothly and gracefully to the door. 

Disappointment ! disillusion! Not a bit of it! As lovely a 
face as a man could wish to look at, set on as shapely a form! Fea- 
tures not quite classical, only because so soft and womanly ; deep 
grey eyes, fringed with long black lashes ; a mouth too large, a chin 
too prominent, but for the white teeth and perfect curves of the 
one, the firm and well-cut outline of the other. A complexion 
delicate rather than pale, a figure somewhat full and tall, a graceful 
head carried nobly on neck and shoulders ; last, not least, an 
abundance of dark and silky hair, growing low on the brow, square 
at the temples, and drawn tight off the forehead to wind in thick 
shining coils round the skull. 

Mr. Roy had a habit of talking to himself. “ You darling!” he 
whispered, as the door closed. “That is the nicest woman I ever 


ed 


saw in my life! 


Cuapter II. 
A PAIR OF BOOTS. 


Tue smoke-room, as the waiter called it, was empty ; cur friend felt 
pleased to find that uncomfortable apartment at his sole disposal. 
Devoid of drapery, floored with oil-cloth, bare of all furniture but 
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wooden chairs, horse-hair sofas, and spittoons—this retreat offered 
few temptations to a smoker, and such guests as were devoted to the 
practice usually chose to consume their tobacco out-of-doors. It 
was a bright night, with a clear sky and a rising tide, yet Roy seemed 
to prefer the flicker of gas in this dim, desolate apartment, to the 
fresh briny air and a moonlit sea. To be under the same roof with 
her was a strong point ; it would be his own fault if he could not, in 
some way, make the acquaintance of this fascinating stranger before 
she left the hotel. He was a man of the world, but he had seen a 
great deal of that world with his own eyes, and travel, no doubt, 
tends to simplify the character while it enlarges the mind. He did 
not at once suspect evil of her, because journeying unprotected and 
alone ; nor did he feel that so attractive a woman must be in a false 
position without a companion of her own sex. Again and again he 
rehearsed the little scene that he hoped to bring about rext day. 
The meeting on the stairs, the profound and deferential bow, re- 
peated on the pier, so unobtrusively that to offer a newspaper, a 
novel, a handful of fresh flowers, would seem a tribute of homage 
rather than an unauthorised impertinence ; then, by slow degrees, 
morning greetings, afternoon conversations, perhaps at last a walk by 
the sea, an explanation of motives, a hint at covert admiration from 
the first, and so on—and so on—to the end 

Here a memory of Lady Jane made him catch his breath like the 
shock of a cold bath. There was something of triumph, nevertheless, 
in the consciousness that he had hoisted the flag of freedom at last, 
and found perhaps to-night, by the merest accident, far more than he 
looked for in those young days of weakness, folly, and despair. How 
delightful it would be to instal her at Royston, to take her to London, 
to introduce her to Lady Jane! No. Already he had so far for- 
gotten the ghost of his departed love that he felt perfectly indifferent 
whether Lady Jane grudged him his happiness or not. 

A man must marry some time, he decided. Would he ever see a 
woman so likely to suit him, supposing, of course, that she proved 
as charming as she looked? And why not? The face was surely an 
index to the character. Such soft and beautiful hair, too, must 
necessarily accompany an amiable disposition and well-stored mind. 
His thoughts were running away with him, galloping headlong down- 
hill, and had reached altar and honeymoon, when they were suddenly 
pulled up by a consideration that ought to have presented itself 
sooner. “ What if she were married already ?” How he cursed his 
stupidity not to have scrutinised her left hand for the plain gold ring 
that tells its respectable tale. Yes, of course, she must be married ; 
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that accounted for her travelling by herself, her quiet independence 
of manner, her dining alone in the coffee-room of an hotel. She 
came to meet her husband, who would probably arrive by the last 
train, and there was an end of the whole thing! As he dashed the 
stump of his cigar into the fireless grate, he could not help laughing 
aloud to think how quickly he had planned, built, furnished, and 
annihilated his castle in the air! Yet, passing 46 in the passage on 
his way to bed, he could not help looking wistfully at the closed 
door with its painted numerals, wondering the while how he could be 
such a fool. 

Roy was an early riser. The habit, acquired in warmer climates 
than our own, is got rid of with difficulty even in England, where 
many of us lose something like fourteen hours, or one working day, 
in the week, by persistently lying in bed till eight o’clock. On his 
dreams it is needless to speculate ; sleep does not always continue 
the thread of our waking thoughts, but he turned out at seven, and 
by half-past was shaking the cold salt water from eyes, ears, and 
nostrils, as he came up after a glorious “header” and struck out for 
the open sea. : 

’- He was a fair swimmer, but distances aré deceiving for a naked 
man in the Channel, so that a few hundred yards out and in again 
were as much as he cared to accomplish before breakfast. Climbing 
into his machine, he experienced that sensation of renewed vigour in 
body and mind which is never so delightful as after the first of our 
morning dips, if we are prudent enough not to stay in the sea too long. 

Walking home through the market, with a furious appetite for 
breakfast, all the despondency of yesterday had vanished, and even 
the infatuation of last night seemed but a dream. 

Royston was no longer a dull and moated Grange, in which life 
meant stagnation; a country gentleman’s duties and occupations 
assumed the importance which everything really possesses that is 
done heartily and for a good motive. John Roy himself had become 
an enviable person, with far better luck than he deserved ; and this 
fresh, quiet Beachmouth a charming little watering-place, where he 
would remain just long enough to enjoy his holiday, and return to 
homely duties refreshed, invigorated, altogether a new man. If No. 
46 crossed his mind, it was only that he might picture her to himself 
eating prawns with her legal mate at a coffee-room breakfast, smiling 
and comely, no doubt, but not half so pretty as she looked the 
night before. 

Proceeding upstairs to his own apartment he necessarily passed 
her door. On its threshold rested a dear little pair of boots, left out 
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last night to be cleaned and brought back this morning, in company 
with a can of warm water. It was obvious they belonged to a very 
pretty foot, slim and supple, hollow and arched, that trod, light and 
even, on a thin sole and low heel. Fora man who admired pretty feet, 
it was impossible to pass these boots without further examination. 
John Roy could not resist the temptation, and stooped to pick one up. 

Now the chambermaid, not wishing to go more errands than 
necessary, had left a letter for No. 46 cunningly balanced on that 
lady’s chaussure ; was it quite inexcusable that Mr. Roy should have 
turned it over in his hand, or that his heart should have made a great 
leap when he read the address— 


“ Miss BurTON, 
‘Imperial Hotel, 
Beachmouth,” 


written legibly enough in a plain, clerk-like, current hand? Miss 
Burton! She was free, then, this goddess ; unmarried, at any rate, 
though it would be too much to suppose that she could be without 
suitors. Still, give him a fair field and no favour, why should his 
chance be worse than another’s? All the folly of last night, that he 
thought had been washed out by sea-water, came back with a rush ; 
he lifted one of the little boots in a tender, almost a reverent hand ; 
but for footsteps in the passage he would have defied blacking, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Instead of kissing, he dropped it like a hot potato, and hurried 
off to complete his toilet, with a light tread and a bounding pulse, 
but the fine appetite for breakfast completely gone. 


CHAPTER III. 
NUMBER FORTY-SIX. 


HE was justintime. His own scarcely closed before the door of 46 
opened, and a bright, handsome face peeped out, followed by a round 
white arm, that drew letter, boots, and water-can into the room. 
Miss Burton then d<sisted from the sleeking of her dark locks, and 
proceeded to read the following communication :— 


** Monday evening. 
*¢ Corner Hotel, Corner Street, Strand, 
“ My DEAR NELLy,— 
“You were disappointed. In course you must have been 


disappointed, though I make no account of disappointments myself, 
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being well used to them. But you are young, which makes it 
different. Well, my dear, the cabman was sulky, and his poor horse 
lame, and I Aad very little time to spare, there’s no denying it, so we 
missed the train. Why didn’t I come by the next? I'll tell you. 
The moment I got home, meaning to take a cup of tea and a fresh 
start, what should I find at the door but four arrivals, and one of them . 
a family of eight, with a baby not short-coated, bless it, as hungry as 
a little hawk. Nothing ready, not so much as a mouthful of toast for 
the lot. Maria is no more use than a post ; and when I think of how 
you would have helped me, my dear, in such a muddle, I could sit 
down and cry. Why, in your time, a queen might have eaten off the 
kitchen floor, and now, I declare, I am ashamed for the strange ser- 
vants to go into the offices. Even them foreign couriers turn up their 
noses when they pass in and out ; and to be untidy, as well you know, 
is the one thing that makes me mad. However, I am such a one to 
bustle when I’m really put to it, that I had them all settled and com- 
fortable before the gas was turned on ; but it was too late to start for 
Beachmouth then. I never believed much in telegraphs since the 
Government took them in hand, so I thought I’d drop you a line by 
post, my dear, to tell you all, how and about it. 

“I made sure of being off, first thing in the morning, but we're 
poor blind creatures, the sharpest of us, and half-an-hour - back, 
l'anny, that’s the new under-housemaid, and a precious lazy one she 
is, comes tapping at the door, and ‘If you please, ma’am,’ says she, 
‘ Miss Collins is took bad,’ says she ; and will you believe it, my dear, 
there was Maria fainted dead away on the stairs, and forced to be 
put to bed at once, and a doctor sent for and all! Till he has been, 
I don’t know what's the matter, nor how long a job it will be, 
nor when I shall get down and join you, no more than the dead. 
That’s why I’m writing in such a hurry to save the post, so please 


excuse mistakes, and always believe me 
“Your affectionate aunt, 
MATILDA PHIPPs.” 


“P.S. My head isn’t worth twopence, I’m that worried and put 
about. Now I’ve forgot to say, you’d better keep your mind easy, 
and stay where you are,—the change will do you good. If things go 
well, I might be with you on Saturday, at soonest. I can tell you 
these fine autumn days make me long for a blow of the sea-breezes 
and a walk by the seaside ; good-bye.” 

After reading the above production more than once, Miss Burton 
pulled her purse from under the pillow, and counted her money, 
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gold, silver, copper, and a bank-note. She then completed her toilet, 
took in a breakfast tray left at the door, disposed of its contents with 
a healthy appetite, arranged her writing-case on the lid of a trunk, 
and, in a most uncomfortable attitude, produced the following 
reply :— 
‘* Tuesday morning. 
‘*No. 46, Imperial Hotel, Beachmouth, 


“ Dear AUNT MaTILDA,— 

“ Mind you ask for No. 46 when you arrive. It means 
me. Ym like a convict, only without a brass ring, and the people of 
the hotel wouldn’t know me by any other name. _ I hope you will be 
here soon; you would enjoy it. From my window I have such a 
lovely view of the sea, and this morning I was woke by the tide 
coming in. It sounded so fresh and healthy. I wonder anybody 
lives away from the seaside ; not but what I was very happy with you 
in Corner Street. I like to think I am of use, and one is very useful, 
I suppose, managing an hotel. If poor Miss Collins keeps bad, I 
will come back whenever you wish. I don’t want to be independent, 
dear auntie, and the money left me by Cousin William I would 
willingly join to yours, if you thought it a good plan, as I told you 
from the first. However, in the mean time, we will hope to enjoy 
ourselves for a fortnight at least in this beautiful and romantic place. 
Not that I have seen much of it yet ; but directly I have posted 
this, I mean to be off for a long walk by the sea. It seems like 
another world, and yet I am sure I don’t know why. This hotel is 
comfortable enough, but I could teach them a few things, I dare say, 
though to be sure we Londoners are zpt to expect too much. 
Country folks must be a little behindhand, I suppose. How you 
would laugh if you were to find me settled in the bar, taking the 
orders and posting the books. Wouldn’t it seem like old times? 

“T was glad you told me to travel first-class, as I had a carriage 
all to myself, except for two gentlemen, who got out half-way. I 
never was much of a one to take notice of the men, and though they 
stared more than was polite, we scarcely exchanged a word. I dined 
in the coffee-room, where there were very few people. If it wasn’t for 
the sea, I should be dull enough ; but I hope to have you here in a 
day or two, when we will take some famous walks, and perhaps, if it is 
very smooth, go out for a sail. Inthe mean time I shall stay where I 
am, dear auntie, till I hear from you again, and remain always 

“Your grateful and affectionate niece, 
“ ELtnor Burton.” 
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Having stamped her letter, Miss Burton put on a killing little 
straw hat, armed herself with an umbrella, and sallied forth to the 
post-office, light of step, and blithe of heart, little knowing, like the 
rest of us, what a day might bring forth. 


It must not be supposed that this lady, though filling a social. 


position no higher than the management of an hotel owned and 
superintended by her aunt, was therefore deficient in education, or 
unrefined in feelings. Her father was a bookseller, her mother a 
governess. Such a combination inferred a moderate share of educa- 
tion and accomplishments. She could play the pianoforte, speak 
French, calculate figures, order dinner, see that it was properly 
cooked, check tradespeople, manage servants, and wrote, moreover, 
the most beautiful Italian hand imaginable—clear, precise, and fluent, 
it seemed no unworthy index of her character. 

She was now near thirty, and had, of course, received a fair 
amount of attention. She might have counted her offers as tumblers 
of punch are counted in Ireland, on the fingers of both hands. 
Hitherto she had escaped without a wound, almost without a scratch. 
Well-to-do tradesmen sued in vain. A rising artist, a popular actor 
were rejected, kindly but firmly, and Nelly, in the prime of woman- 
hood, could as yet find nobody exactly to her taste. Mrs. Phipps, the 
aunt who had taken care of her since her mother’s death, began to 
fear that she was destined for an old maid. Recalling her own youth, 
and its comparative scarcity of suitors, she wondered how her niece 
could be so impenetrable ; and when, under the will of a cousin 
deceased, Miss Burton became possessed of a small independent 
fortune, the elder lady, arguing against her own interests and con- 
venience, urged on the younger the propriety of at last settling in life. 

Nelly did not seem to see it. When she could find leisure, and 
occasion offered, she was a reader of novels and a dreamer of dreams, 
though clear-headed and firm of purpose. She was also a thorough 
woman, and cherished deep in her heart those generous impulses of 
affection and romance which make much of a woman’s pleasure in 
life, and all her pain. She had formed her ideal hero, who in no 
way resembled the men she was in the habit of meeting in her 
aunt’s private sitting-room, or at the bar of the Corner Hotel, Corner 
Street, Strand. She had not settled exactly what he was, but had 
made up her mind what he was wo+. 

In business?—No. Amere idler?—No. Young, slim, and gen- 
teel?—No. Short, stout, and well-to-do ?—A thousand times no. 
Rather, a man of a certain age, a certain standing, who had seen the 
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world, and thought things out, and been unhappy—perhaps about some 
other woman. She wouldn’t mind that ; a sore heart was better than 
none at all ; and—and—she felt, if she really loved him, she could 
console him for anything ! 

When we think of a woman’s nature—excitable, imaginative, and 
in its affections wholly unreasonable ; when we think of a girl’s 
dreams—tender, unselfish, and thoroughly unattainable—the wonder 
is, not that here and there we shall find an unhappy marriage, but 
that any two people, thoroughly disappointed and undeceived, should 
be ‘able to tolerate each other kindly and comfortably to the end. 
Even for men there is an awakening from the rosy dream, usually 
within two years ; but they have so many interests and occupations 
into which the affections do not enter, that they prosper well enough 
without these superfluities, and prefer, I believe, the bracing air and 
enforced activity of the working world, to an oppressive atmosphere 
and irksome repose in a fool’s paradise. But it is far different with 
their wives. Piece by piece the woman sees her knight stripped of 
his golden armour ; feather by feather does her love-bird moult its 
painted plumes, and the lower he falls in her estimation, the higher 
this disappointing mate seems to rise in his own. He kissed her feet 
while she thought him a prince ; he tramples on her now she knows 
him a clown. After taming an eagle, it does seem humiliating to be 
coerced by an owl. 

And there is no salvage: all her cargo has gone down in one 
ship. Is it wonderful that she looks abroad over the dreary waters, 
with a blank face and a troubled eye? Women are deceived over 
and over again: they like it. But even the pure gold never rings 
quite true in their ears when they have once been cheated by the 
counterfeit coin. 

It seems an ungenerous sentiment, but I think that man is wise 
who does not allow his wife to know him thoroughly ; who keeps back 
a reserve of strength, of authority, even of affection, for the hour of 
need, causing her to feel that there are depths in his character she 
has not yet sounded, heights she has not scaled. Thus can he indulge 
and keep alive her feline propensity to prowl, and pounce, and cap- 
ture ; thus will he remain an object of interest, of anxiety, of devotion ; 
thus will she continue to see him through the coloured glass of her 
own imagination, and it will be the happier for both, because when 
affection goes to sleep in security, it is apt to forget all about waking, 
and those are the most enduring attachments in which the woman 
loves best of the two. 
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In the mean time Nelly has posted her letter, and paid the penny 
that entitled her to inhale sea-breezes on the pier. 

It is an autumn day—delightful at the seaside—with a bright sun, 
a crisp air, and a curl on the shining waters. All the visitors at Beach- 
mouth seem to have turned out, though it is hardly eleven o'clock; 
but in the hundred or so of strangers who constitute this accidental 
population there are none to be compared with Miss Burton. 

Even the ladies stare at her as she walks on, and admit, frankly 
enough, that she “ has a fine figure for people who admire that style, 
What a pity she must become coarse, even blowsy, in a year or two; 
and, after all, it’s very easy to be good-looking, with dark eyes, and 
all that quantity of hair, probably false !” 

The approval of the men, however, is unanimous. One youth, 
wearing a complete shooting-suit, that will never go out shooting, 
passes, re-passes, looks, leers, and seems about to speak ; but Nelly 
is used to admiration, considering it, like beef or mutton, unpalatable 
unless properly cooked, and, looking straight before her, gives him to 
understand by her bearing that she is the last person with whom he 
may presume to take a liberty. 

Then she establishes herself at the extreme end of the jetty, as 
far out at sea as she can get, perhaps three hundred feet, and pulling 
some work from her pocket, gives herself up to the full enjoyment of 
air and scenery, with no more self-consciousness than the grey gull 
flapping and fishing not a cable’s length from where she sits. Mean- 
while, John Roy, deceived by a dress and a chignon, has walked two 
miles along the beach in pursuit of a figure that sets his heart beating 
while he overtakes it, but on nearer inspection turns out to be an 
elderly lady, ordered strong exercise for her health, who meets his 
disappointed stare with a perfectiy unmeaning smile, and a face 
shining in perspiration under the noonday sun. 


Cuarprer IV. 


DEEPER AND DEEPER. 


Events seldom come off exactly as people anticipate; yet the odds 
are longer than we think on the success of a man who expends all 
his energies in pursuit of any one object, great or small. 

The old foxhunter’s advice, “Keep your temper, and stick to 
the line,” is a golden rule for the conduct of more serious affairs 
than bringing “the little red rover” to hand after all the delights 
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and unceftainties of a run. If we carry on the metaphor into a love- 
chase, we shall find it even more appropriate to the gardens of Venus 
than the woodlands of Diana. Command of temper is everything in 
dealing with a woman’s caprice, and that undeviating persistency 
which men call pigheadedness, and gods perseverance, seldom fails, 
sooner or later, to come up with and capture its prey. John Roy 
resolved to keep his temper, though he had overrun the line ; and 
like a thorough woodsman, adapting his tactics to the habits of his 
game, he determined to “try back ” without loss oftime. But the pier 
was deserted when he arrived there, and he sat down to consider his 
next move, disappointed rather than disheartened. As he told himself, 
with something of sarcasm, “ He was only hotter on it than before.” 

The tide would be out in the afternoon. He reflected that no 
woman, on her first day at the seaside, could resist the temptation of 
wetting her feet in the little pools of salt water left, as if on purpose, 
by its ebb. 

So after luncheon he watched, patiently enough, and having seen 
his friend of the morning packed into a watering-place fly, felt con- 
fident he would be deceived by that staunch pedestrian no more. 

Presently he was rewarded. Not ten paces from the rock where 
he had settled himself, Forty-six came stepping jauntily by, looking 
steadfastly seaward while she drank in the fresh briny air with a thirst 
engendered by long months of London smoke and gas. 

He could not but observe how true were the lines of her un- 
dulating figure, how firmly she planted her foot, how nobly she 
carried her head, how smooth and level was her gait, as she stepped 
bravely out across the sand. 

“Watch, and your chance comes!” muttered Roy, throwing 
away the cigar he was in the act of lighting : for an occasion offered 
itself when least expected, and he seized it without diffidence or 
hesitation. Two children, enjoying as only children can the delight 
of wooden spades and low water, had wandered, I need hardly say, 
to the extreme verge of safety, and far beyond dry rocks, in pursuit 
of the receding waves. Bare-footed and kilted high above their fat 
little knees, they shouted, screamed, and splashed to their hearts’ 
content, while the nurse, seated under an umbrella with her back to 
them, was lost in the pages of a novel. They were boy and girl, the 
latter being the younger, and, if possible, the wilder of the two. In 
her frolics she found herself parted from her brother, and to her 
young perceptions cut off from society in general by a runlet of water 
nearly two feet deep. Becoming gradually alive to the horrors of 
her situation, she grasped her frock tight in both hands and roared 
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with all her might. The boy, who perhaps was turned four, made 
some slight offerat a rescue, but the intervening gulf seemed too 
much for him, and he also set up a hideous outcry, while the nurse 
read calmly on. 

Nelly loved children. Glancing on each side to make sure she 
was unobserved, but neglecting in her hurry to look back, she pulled 
her boots and stockings off in a few seconds, caught up her garments 
as best she might, and was wading knee-deep to the rescue before 
John Roy could interfere. 

How handsome she looked, hugging the frightened child in her 
arms, and soothing it with that beautiful instinct of maternity which 
pervades her whole sex from the first moment they are big enough to 
handle a do Il! 

With hurried apologies and some blushing on both sides—for 
Roy was already hard hit, and Nelly had certainly been caught in 
deshabille—he took possession of the little girl, now completely 
reassured, and carried her safe to the nurse, studiously turning his 
back on Miss Burton while she resumed her stockings. “ He is a 
gentleman,” thought Nelly, “every inch of him. I dare say he’s a 
good fellow, too, he seems so fond of children.” 

Such an introduction was equivalent to a week’s acquaintance. 
With a little shyness, a little hesitation and incoherence of speech, 
the gentleman and lady managed to communicate their respective 
names, and to digest the startling intelligence that they were staying 
at the same hotel, that it was comfortable but might be cleaner, that 
the sea air made one hungry, and the roar of the tide kept one awake 
—all which facts were self-evident, and in no way accounted for the 
low tones, grave accents, or downcast glances with which they were 
propounded and received. 

It seemed imprudent, too, for people with wet feet to walk home 
at an exceedingly slow pace, and halt so repeatedly on the way. 

Each thought the distance had been much longer, and both said 
so at the same moment. Then came more bowing, more blushing, 
an abortive attempt at shaking hands, and an imbecile, unmeaning 
kind of parting, that left John Roy standing in the entrance-hall with 
his mouth open and his heart in it, while Nelly hurried upstairs to take 
refuge in 46. 

Her first impulse, though by no means a vain person, was to look 
in the glass. What she saw there caused her to smile, sigh, and 
shake her head. Then she sat down on the bed to think. 

Mr. Roy, on the other hand, turned into the coffee-room, and 
ordered dinner for seven o'clock, with an indifference to the bill of 
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fare that disgusted and a positiveness that surprised the waiter— 
securing also a table near the clock, at one end of the room. 

For the next two or three days everything “went upon wheels.” 
If people are inclined to like each other, and live in the same hotel 
at a small watering-place, it is probable they will meet many times in 
the twenty-four hours : twice, at least, between breakfast and dinner, 
on the Pier, without counting accidental encounters on the stairs, in 
the streets, under the portico of the Circulating Library, by the ebb 
and flow of the soothing tide, or at sunset on the beach. It is sur- 
prising how soon an idea, canvassed, cherished, and combated by 
turns, takes entire possession of the mind. The first day of their 
acquaintance Mr. Roy and Miss Burton felt that a new element of 
interest had entered into life. The second, they were perfectly happy; 
quiet, contented, asking nothing better than to remain undisturbed. 
The third, both had grown restless, fidgety, dissatisfied, and a crisis 
was near. 

It had become an established custom that they should meet in 
their walks ; they had even started together from the hotel. On one 
occasion, however, Miss Burton went out by herself, and took up a 
position at the extreme end of the Pier. As she stated openly that 
this was her favourite resort, it is not surprising that Mr. Roy should 
have followed with no more delay than was required to run upstairs 
and get his hat. 

The band had ceased playing, children and nurses were gone home 
to dinner, these two had the Pier to themselves. Perhaps that was 
why they became so silent, so preoccupied, believing they were per- 
fectly happy, yet feeling somewhat ill-at-ease. 

After the first meeting, a hypocritical “ good-morning,” that had 
already been exchanged in the hotel corridor, neither spoke for two 
or three minutes, which seemed like two or three hours. Nelly had 
forgotten her work, Roy did not even attempt to smoke, and they sat 
side by side staring at a grey gull who stuck diligently to his fishing, 
without noticing a feather of his wings. 

“ Miss Burton, shouldn’t you like to be a gull?” asked Roy pre- 
sently, with a much more serious face than the question seemed to 
require. 

“ Mr. Roy, shouldn’t you like to be a goose?” was the reply that 
naturally presented itself ; but Nelly only answered in rather a shak- 
ing voice, ‘‘ Yes, I should, because it can stay at the seaside as long 
as it likes.” 


* And can’t you?” said Roy, taking the alarm. 
She shook her head. 
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“TI don’t live here, you know. I only came down for a visit ; 
and I have dawdled on, expecting my aunt to fetch me home. Iam 
afraid now she will be prevented. And—and, I think I ought to go 
back to London at once,”—the last in a low tone, looking steadfastly 
out to sea. 

** Don't you like Beachmouth ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; very much.” 

“ Haven't you been happy since you came here ?” 

“Yes; very happy. I am so fond of the sea-air, and the bathing, 
and the walks on the sands. I have enjoyed it extremely ; I shall be 
quite sorry to go away.” 

“ Only for that ?” 

Her head was averted. She felt her heart beating fast, and the 
colour rising scarlet to her face. 

“Miss Burton.” 

No answer. 

“Miss Burton,” he repeated, clearing his voice with a husky little 
cough, “I hope, I say, 1 ope there is sonething here you will be 
sorry to leave, besides the bathing and the sands. I cannot expect 
you to feel about it as I do ; but—but—whether you go or stay, I 
must tell you the truth. Ever since the first night I saw you at 
dinner, I—I have thought you the handsomest, and the dearest, and 
the nicest woman in the world.” 

“Lor!” 

Was it a dissolution? He hardly knew. Lady Jane, he remem- 
bered, under similar circumstances, exclaimed, “ How can you be so 
foolish?” But at any rate he had got the steam on, and it was too 
late to stop now. 

“T have not much to offer,” he continued. “I am many yeats 
older than you. I am asking a great deal, with little to give in return. 
You will say we hardly know each other; but I should not be the 
least afraid for the future, if you thought you could learn to like me 
after a while. Perhaps I ought to have waited longer before speaking, 
but when you said you were going away it put me off my guard. | 
could not bear to lose my second chance in life. It is only right to 
tell you. I know what disappointment is ; I loved another woman 
once.” 

“ Only once?” 

He knew he was winning now, and stole his hand into hers. 
“Only once,” he repeated ; “and it was many years ago. If you 
would be my wife, I would try to make you happy. Do you think, 

don't you think, Miss Burton, if I tried very hard I might sueceed ?” 
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“Don’t call me Miss Burton. People IJ like call me Nelly.” 

* And you like me?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ And you will learn to love me in time?” His arm was round 
her waist now, and her head rested on his shoulder. 

“T've learned it already. I've loved youeversolong. Ever since 
the day before yesterday. Let go of me, please ; there’s somebody 
coming on the Pier !” 


CHAPTER V. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 


For the last few days Miss Burton had sadly neglected her only 
correspondent. It was so difficult to write without alluding to the 
subject that filled her heart, and she had never kept anything frcm 
aunt Matilda in her life. Now she could tell triumphantly and with- 
out reserve what a lucky woman she was, and how happy. Dear 
auntie would be so pleased and so proud when she learned that her 
niece was going to be areal lady. I am afraid Nelly called it “a 
lady of position.” How auntie would admire Mr. Roy ! his well-cut 
clothes, his upright figure, his white hands, and his gallant bearing. 
She would declare he looked like a lord ; and so he did, as there was 
no earthly reason why he should not. It seemed impossible to realise 
the fact that she, Nelly Burton, was going to belong to this paragon, 
this phoenix, this king of men! How she loved him, how she doted 
on him, now that it was no longer humiliating nor unwomanly to 
admit her affection! Every line of his worn face, every turn of his 
manly figure, every tone of his quiet, decided voice, suggested the 
breeding, the education, and the unconscious self-respect of a gentle- 
man. Yes, to the booksellers daughter, in this consisted his irre- 
sistible attraction. He was the embodiment of her ideal, and that 
ideal had always presented itself as identified with a higher social 
class than her own. He was the realisation of her dreams, and if 
she might belong to him, nay, as she must belong to him, how could 
she worship him enough? What an exquisite and subtle flattery was 
conveyed in his confession that she had fascinated him at once ; that 
he, who might take his choice, as she implicitly believed, of all the 
ladies at her Majesty’s drawing-room, should have fallen in love with 
her, so he declared, from the moment he saw the back of her head. 
This was surely loye at first sight, of which she had read, and heard, 
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and pondered, but never hoped to experience the charm. It seemed 
as if nobody had a right to be so happy, and she walked up and 
down the room in a transport that was only modified by those vague 
misgivings, that shadowy sense of uncertainty, with which, from the 
very constitution of our nature, must be tempered all extremes of 
earthly joy. Then she fell on her knees to thank God, with wet eyes, 
for her exceeding happiness, and so, in a more composed frame of 
mind, took out her blotting-book and wrote a letter to her aunt. 

“DEAREST AUNTIE, 

“T have such a piece of news! You will never guess, not 
if you try for a month. You must have wondered why I wrote so 
seldom, and thought me the most ungrateful minx in the world. No; 
you would never think that. But you may have fancied I was ill. If 
so, forgive me for having caused you a moment’s anxiety. Dear 
auntie, I feel as if I should never be ill again. I am so happy; se 
happy! Do you remember the American gentleman who declared the 
whole of out-of-doors wasn’t big enough to contain his disgust? Well, 
I feel exactly the same about my happiness. I certainly am the 
luckiest girl, or rather the luckiest woman, in the universe. 

“You have often told me I ought to marry, and I always said, 
No. It used to seem such an easy word. But I couldn’t have got 
it out to-day if my life depended on it, and that little syllable once 
spoken would have made two people miserable for ever. Any how, 
I can answer for ove! But I am keeping you on tenterhooks, when 
I ought to make my confession. Dearest auntie, I am going to be 
married! There! Now the cat is out of the bag! And to the 
noblest, the dearest, the kindest, the handsomest of men. To explain 
it all I must begin at the beginning. 

“‘ The night I came here, it seems such a long time ago now, and 
it isn’t really more than a week, I asked to have some tea upstairs, 
but I saw they didn’t want to send it, so I ordered dinner in the 
coffee-room, smoothed my hair and went down, not best pleased to 
think I should find myself alone amongst a lot of strangers. Would 
you believe it, only three other tables were laid, and I sat with my 
back to them all,so I had my dinner comfortable without noticing 
anybody. There was one gentleman I couldn’t help seeing, when 
I got up to go away, and I Won’t deny that I thought him a 
fine, straight-made fellow, with white hands, dark eyes, and hair 
just turning grey, but I didn’t notice him much, as you may 
suppose. However, I do believe there is a fate in these things. 
The very next day I had an adventure, and Mr. Roy—that’s his 
name, auntie, you'll know it better soon—appeared as the hero. I 
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was down on the sands, you may be sure, and I happened to see a 
child hemmed in by streams of salt water that would have reached 
to its poor little neck. Such a darling, auntie, with great blue eyes 
and b-autiful fair hair! Well, I don’t like to think of it even now, 
but I vhipped my boots and stockings off, and waded in at once to 
this poor little Robinson Crusoe, thinking nobody was looking, or 
perhaps not thinking at all, for the child seemed so frightened, there 
was no time to lose. I soon had it in my arms, hiding its dear little 
face on my shoulder, and there was Mr. Roy, splashing through the 
water, clothes and all, to take it from me and carry it to the nurse. 
I thought I should have dropped, only one never does drop, I felt so 
put out and ashamed that a gentleman should have caught me with- 
out shoes and stockings, like a barefooted gipsy swinging on a gate. 
Dear fellow! He has confessed since he watched me all the way 
from the hotel. 1 didn’t know it, then. I suppose I should have 
been very angry, but I am not angry the least. I shall never be 
angry with Azm all my life now. 

“We walked home together, and though he was very kind and 
polite, hoping I would not take cold with my wetting, he didn’t say 
much. I never supposed that he thought of me for a moment, at least 
in that way, till to-day. 

“Tam not going to deny that I admired him, and was foolish 
enough to wish sometimes there could be a chance of our meeting 
after I left Beachmouth ; but I kept my wishes to myself, and 
didn’t even tell you, dear auntie, what a silly I could be when I am 
old enough to know better. And yet, as things have turned out, I 
wasn’t such a great silly after all. 

“You have been married yourself, auntie, and had lots of followers, 
I dare say, before you changed your name, so you know how it all comes 
about. At first it only seemed strange and rather pleasant to meet 
Mr. Roy by accident wherever I went ; then I began to think he did 
it on purpose, and I felt I ought not to encourage him. One day I 
walked right away into the country, but I couldn’t resist turning back 
at the first milestone when I thought of his disappointed face hunting 
for me all over the beach and the Pier. Then I knew I was begin- 
ning to care for him, and I determined to go away from here at once. 

“That was only yesterday ; to-day everything is different. I went 
to the window after breakfast, and watched him out of the house, as I 
said to myself for the /as¢ time, meaning directly his back was turned 
to take my own walk in an opposite direction. 

“T cried a little ; Iam not ashamed to confess it now. Wasn’t 
it stupid? And I shall be thirty next birthday. When he was fairly 
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started I bathed my eyes, put on my hat and trudged off to the Pier. 
There was no harm in taking a last look at everything, but I felt 
very down, though I had quite made up my mind to go. 

“TI wonder how he knew! I hadn’t been there ten minutes 
before I heard his step. I didn’t need to turn my head ; I can tell 
his walk among a thousand ; and it seemed so natural for him to sit 
down by me and look at the sea, that I could have burst out crying 
again when I thought it was all for the /as¢ time. 

“T don’t know how he came to say it, auntie, but he did say it. I 
don’t know exactly what he said, and if I could repeat it I shouldn’t, 
even to you; but he confessed he cared very much for me, and asked 
me to be his wife. That is enough, and more than enough for me ! 

“ Nothing is settled. Most likely it’s too great happiness, and will 
never be—that won’t influence my feelings. I promised him faithful, 
and if I am not to belong to him, I'll belong to nobody, and die an 
old maid. 

“So now I have told you all about it. There is little more to be 
said. Ithink I ought to leave this at once. It will be too late to get 
an answer, or I would ask your advice, though a woman doesn’t want 
anybody to advise her in such a matter as this. I shall be off by the 
early train to-morrow morning ; you will not be taken by surprise, as 
this ought to reach you first post. If Mr. Roy means fair, he will 
soon follow. When I say ‘if,’ don’t suppose I have any doubts. 
Could I believe he was false, I think I should just pay my penny once 
more, walk to the end of the Pier, and never come back again! 

“What a long letter! Wish me joy when I see you to-morrow, 
and believe me 

“ Always your loving niece, 
“ELINOR BuRTON.” 


No date, of course, but crossed, re-crossed, and filled to the 
edges. When Miss Burton had slipped it into the hotel letter-box 
she returned to her room, and spent the rest of the evening packing 
up her clothes. 

John Roy, wandering to and fro like a disturbed spirit, felt griev- 
ously hurt and discomposed that, after an interview which had such 
decided results, he should see no more of his promised wife during 
the rest of the day. Though a man cultivates less subtle feelings of 
delicacy than a woman, his better nature told him she was right. 
Nevertheless, like the rest of us when we are dissatisfied with our 
gourd, he followed the example of Jonah, and thought he “did well 
to be angry,” 
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His wrath, however, was mollified, and the reaction made him 
more in love than ever, when, going to his room before dinner, he 
found a pretty little note pinned on his toilet-cover, the address of 
which was written in the clearest and most beautiful characters ever 
beheld. He kissed it once dcfore reading it, I should be afraid to 
say how often after. 


“ My DEAR SiR, or 

“ My dear Mr. Roy, or 

“ My dear Friend,—What am I to call you? Do not be sur- 
prised that I write a few lines, instead of seeing you before I go, to 
say good-bye. I cannot explain why, but I feel that after what took 
place to-day, I ought to return home at once. I hope you will not 
be hurt, and I am sure you will not be offended. I think, on reflec- 
tion, it is what you would like me to do yourself. I shall not go 
down to dinner, and I shall leave to-morrow morning for my aunt’s 
house, Corner Hotel, Corner Street, Strand. I wonder whether you 
will remember the address. . Even if you do not, even if I am never 
to see you again, believe me always, so long as I live, 

* Your own 
“ NELLY.” 


“ PS. It is rather an early start. I must be at the station by 
7.30.” 


She was at the station by 7.30, and so was Mr. Roy. 
Having ascertained, we need not inquire how, that Miss Burton 
drank tea with the landlady the previous evening, who afterwards 
assisted in finishing her packing and saw her safe to bed, he had the 
good taste to anticipate her at the station instead of accompanying 
her from the hotel, and made his farewell on the platform, where 
indeed at that early hour there were but few lookers-on. 

“ And when shall I see you again?” said he, after a warm though 
hurried renewal of certain protestations that he felt had becn unjustly 
curtailed. 

“ It depends on yourself,” was the reply, while she gave him both 
hands with a look of confidence and affection that made her hand- 
somer than ever. “I shall wait for you at my aunt’s—waiting—always 
waiting—if you never come, I shall wait for you just the same.” 

“ I hate waiting,” said he. “ If I had my own way, you shouldn’t 
wait a minute. Why can’t I get my ticket and go with you now?” 

She smiled and shook her head, ‘“ Why?” she repeated. “ I’m 
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sure I don’t know why. And yet I feel it would put me in a false 
position ; you see, it would not be right.” 

“JT don’t see. Why wouldn’t it?” 

“ Because it wouldn’t.” And though this was a woman’s reason, 
it seemed to him convincing and unanswerable, as based on some 
instinct of truth deeper and more infallible than all the inductions of 
philosophy and all the wisdom of the schools. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A SUMMER IN THE SOUTH. 


HE winter had passed, and Rome was beginning to be as 
beautiful by nature as it always is by art, by historical associa- 
tion, by poetical suggestion. ‘The various villas, purpled with violets 
and anemones ; the Pincio, redolent with sweet-scented flowering 
shrubs and magnificent in sunsets ; the Campagna, its silent grandeur 
enlivened by broad tracts of pale narcissus ; the distant woods, as of 
Castel Fusano say, full of crimson cyclamen and luscious daphne, of 
delicate tree heaths and what are with us rare orchids—all were in their 
first freshness ; but, though with regret, we resolved to leave the city 
which strong men had once made the Queen of the World, that we 
might learn the full glory of an Italian spring and summer on the 
Bay of Naples. 

It was an experiment for us of the far north, used to long months 
of the inclemency which braces or kills, with only so short an interval 
of genial summer weather ; but it was worth doing, and we were not 
afraid. We thought that a little common-sense endurance of dis- 
agreeable restraints would see us through the inevitable risks that had 
to be run ; and the following paper is the result of our experience. 
No one will find in it anything new or strange. Italy in general, and 
the Gulf of Naples specially, have been written of countless times, 
and will be again ; but an old thing filtered through a new medium 
sometimes puts on a different appearance, and my own keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty which was so fresh for me may perhaps give it a 
gloss of freshness for others. 

There can scarcely be a sharper contrast than that between Rome 
and Naples. ‘True, each has the Italian sky, each the Italian beauty, 
and both speak the same language for the educated ; else, for the 
people, the soft, slippery, truncated Neapolitan “dialetto” is, as 
every one knows, another tongue altogether ; yet the ihforming spirit 
of each is as different as that of London from that of Paris. Rome, 
grave and silent, grand with the strength of the men who were once 
the conquerors and lawgivers of the world, red with the blood of its 
martyrs, stained with the sins of its rulers, is the city par excellence of 
memories where admiration, pathos, and horror are all mixed up 
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together ;—Naples is the incarnation of the present moment ; pic- 
turesque with the strange varieties of social circumstances in close 
confusion, noisy, full of colour, careless, distracting. Where in Rome 
the whole influence is one of historic association, in Naples it is 
nothing but the life of the day, the loves of the hour. The Appian 
Way and the Chiaia—can anything be more sharply contrasted ? 
Not even Fleet Street at noon and the Boulevards at night could show 
a stronger difference. The stately low-voiced passers up and down 
the Corso and the shrieking and gesticulating throng who seem to 
make life one long holiday in the Toledo—the sullen dwellers by the 
Tiber and the impulsive, laughing, lounging, quarrelling, sleeping 
lazzaroni about the quays and docks at Naples—the solemn, sunless 
streets of Rome, and the long lines set full to the south flooded with 
living light of the City of the Sea—the deserted Campagna with its 
few fever-stricken peasants in sheep-skin jackets and bandaged legs, 
with here and there a solitary horseman driving his fierce herd of 
buffaloes before him, his long goad carried lancewise, his ample cloak 
and slouched broad-leafed hat making him more like a Mexican 
cattle-lifter than an honest grazier looking after his lawful stock—and 
the populous plains that lie at the foot of Vesuvius, where men with 
bare brown legs, short linen drawers, and sometimes, but not always, 
a shirt, till the ground and sing at their work as noisily as so many 
cicale in the ailanthus trees :—turn where we will, we see the same 
contrast in form and spirit—Rome, the stately Queen of the East ; 
Naples, the laughing and undignified, half mendicant, half jesting, 
and wholly immoral Stenterello of the present. 

Naples never seems to go to bed. Early in the morning you are 
roused by the tinkle of the goat-bells and the patter of multitudinous 
hoofs hurrying to the pasture places by the waysides and through the 
coarse half-swampy fields about Pozzuoli. ‘Then comes the quick 
tramp of regiments out for their day’s exercise, headed by their 
respective bands playing as they march; alert, young, good- 
humoured, but slovenly in their drill. The rattle of carts and carroz- 
zelle, with the jingling trappings of the horses resplendent in brass, 
gay with rosettes and feathers and foxes’ tails, and mended with rope 
and twine, now hung about with bells and now surmounted by a 
couple of clattering metal flags clashing as they turn ; the city cries 
of fish and fruit and water ; the horns of the tramway omnibuses ; 
the thousand voices of men and women and children who all seem 
to shout together and to shout for ever ;—all these noises begin the 
day in good time and go on without intermission, save for siesta in 
the summer, till far into the night. In the evenirg. when the sun has 
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gone down, there are no more goat-bells nor the tramp of soldiers to 
swell the ceaseless uproar ; but instead of these, mandolin players 
wander from house to house, singing safely for soldi those 
Neapolitan love-songs which once were sung only for love and at 
risk. It is a strange fall in poetry to hear these now caressing and 
now passionate strains, which were once worth so much life-blood of 
gallant men and lovely women, coarsely screamed beneath the 
balcony by some ragged robin who would rather die in the sun than 
work in the shade, and who wanders about twanging his mandolin 
and giving out his songs until he has scraped just enough for his 
supper of macaroni and red wine. But very little romance is left in 
the world anywhere ; and even Naples has become, in a certain 
sense, prosaic like the rest. 

Yet awake or asleep, mendicant or venal, Naples has always its 
own enchantment. Set full in the sun ; Vesuvius, with its streaming 
banner of smoke, to the side; the deep blue sea with fair Capri in 
front ; the noble curve of the bay from the point of Massa to the 
headland of Misenum rounding off the picture ; the towns and villages 
along the coast gleaming white from among the trees and under the 
purple shadows of the terraced hills ;—what is equal to that view ? 
Where else on earth can be found so much beauty, so great charm ? 
From San Martino, whence you see the town lying below you in 
measured blocks and patterns like an architect's model, broken only 
by the shining oriental-looking cupolas of the churches—from the 
Camaldoli, where you add to the well-known sea-view the country 
lying backward over the volcanic regions of Agnano and Astroni— 
wherever you will, you have always the same beauty, always the same 
leading characteristics supplemented by new features—always the 
flowing outline of the burning mountain ; the purple shadows and 
noble forms of the surrounding hills ; the deep blue sea, like a 
second sunny sky; the headlands and the islands turned by the sun- 
set into amethysts washed with gold; always vineyards and orange 
gardens, olive-trees and broad-leaved fig-trees, and the sense every- 
where of as much natural richness and luxuriance as of beauty. 

There is much to see in and about Naples. The first drive 
through the grotto of Posilippo has an eerie feeling with it never 
to be forgotten. The yelling coachmen cracking their whips and 
racing along at a hand-gallop in the darkness; the women and 
children huddling to the side, but the men shouting back angry warn- 
ings to take care and may the saints give them their deserts ; the 
bleating flocks pressed close together as they now stand still and now 
scamper forward in their fright ; the strange sense of dangers un- 
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known and dangers foreseen, with the inevitable dread lest threatening 
hands and picking fingers should make short work of your purse in the 
darkness, all make the first drive in a certain sense an epoch in your life. 
And if you meet a funeral procession midway—the coffin borne by the 
masked and hooded white-robed Brethren of the Misericordia, while 
monks in front bear candles and chant hymns which the high-arched 
roof and narrow sides echo back in wild discords—you have a 
glimpse of medizval days singularly precious to your imagination. 
The poor dead creature in the coffin there was probably an unwashed 
and dishonest father of a family who sold something nasty to eat. 
The Brethren of the Misericordia are men analogous to our vestry- 
men, who do their social and civic duties according to the methods 
prescribed by law and long usage; but to you, unaccustomed to 
those methods, that poor dead seller of doubtful meat seasoned 
with garlic is a murdered Somebody carried to his last home by 
friends too faithful to desert him, but too much afraid of the hostile 
power which destroyed him to brave it openly face to face. Ro- 
mance on the one side and common-sense on the other meet and 
jostle together like the crowds in the Toledo ; but those with none 
of the former and who have all only of the latter will miss about 
half the pleasure which else the things of Italy would give them. 

Of the aquarium in the Villa Reale, with its strange “ ghost-fish,” 
its wonderfully beautiful corallines and “ flowers” and starfish and 
the rest of its treasures, only a good scientist can speak as it deserves 
to be spoken of ;' of the museum and churches, only a trained artist 
and archzologist. One who deals simply with the outside look of 
things, and the sensations which they arouse, can neither describe 
what is not scientifically understood nor paint in words what can 
only be represented in lines. But there are things in the aquarium 
as in the museum which of themselves would repay the most indo- 
lent for the long journey to Naples ; and, for myself, the only regret 
I had was for ignorance and lost time when I saw the tanks full of 
living splendour in the villa and the rooms full of marble glory in the 
museum. If there is nothing so divine as the Ludovisian Juno, 
nothing so intensely pathetic as the Dying Gladiator, nor so purely 
perfect as the Apollo, there is enough to warm the heart and feed the 
imagination for a lifetime ; and the Hercules and the Flora, the Capuan 
Venus, the Psyche, the Sleeping and the Dancing Fauns, the Mercury 
Resting, and the Winged Victory alone give one cause for a thankful- 
ness that can never fade and for precious memories that can never die. 


' Professor Ray Lankester’s letters in the ‘* Atheneum” gave the best de- 
scription of the aquarium and its contents that I have seen. 
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All these things make Naples great ; and for those who are not 
revolted by the filth which elbows finery, the strange confusion of 
beggary and luxury, of indecency and beauty, of careless morals and 
gross superstition, of artistic perfectness and savage ornamentation, 
of childish amusements and the fervid passions of ardent men, the 
life that passes around, if not noble—no, by no means noble !—is yet 
fuller of charm and colour than any to be seen or felt elsewhere. 

The interest to be found in the city is only a tithe of that which 
is to be seen in the country round about. The excursion to Baiz 
and Misenum, with all that it includes, if not one of the most beauti- 
ful for scenery, is one of the most interesting for suggestiveness, as 
well as for natural marvel. From the walls which surround the 
burnt-out crater of Astroni, now the king’s private hunting woods— 
a big trap where stags and wild boars come trooping to the call like 
cows at milking time, taking their food from the herdsman as meekly 
as barn-door fowl—a magnificent view is to be had ; but the Solfatara 
is perhaps the most interesting of all the places to be seen. The white 
ground, with its cistuses as large as dog-roses, its magnificent yellow 
broom and deep velvety orchids, crumbles under your feet like crisp 
frozen snow. As you go nearer to the centre of attraction—the open- 
ing of which looks something like a baker’s oven—you hear by the 
echo of your footsteps how thin the ground is over which you are 
walking, while small jets of sulphurous smoke puff out through cre- 
vices in the rocks, and the rocks themselves are covered with a pale 
yellow and white efflorescence. At the opening of the oven, hot blasts 
burst out and burn your face ; and you cannot put your hand into 
the sulphury ashes which the guide “ howks.” out for your benefit. 
In one place the ground has given way, so that you can look down 
and see what you are standing over—a sea of black liquid mud ever 
boiling and bubbling and splashing up like a huge cauldron, with 
about five feet of quavering earth between you and it. 

The whole region about Pozzuoli is volcanic, and is in conse- 
quence made the great growing-ground for melons, because—so they 
say—the earth is hotter here than elsewhere. The strangely different 
springs that rise up within a stone’s throw of each other about the 
extinct crater of Agnano are due to the same volcanic agency. The 
famous Grotto del Cane is one of these springs, where, if you have 
no compassion, you may see an unhappy dog temporarily asphyxiated 
under the stream of carbonic-acid gas which flows along the floor ; 
but if you are not quite callous to the unnecessary sufferings of your 
helpless fellow-creatures, perhaps a torch suddenly extinguished, the 
smoke of which shows you the exact depth of the invisible stream, 
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will serve your purpose as well. Farther on you come to the boiling 
spring of the Bagni di Nerone which cooks eggs to perfection if you 
care to eat those which the pale, panting, emaciated, half-naked 
boy brings to you in due time when he comes back with his bucket 
from the spring, streaming with perspiration as if he had been dipped 
in water and trembling all over. This is one of the most weird 
of all these strange sights. It is like a glimpse into the infernal 
regions to look down that long, black, hot and steaming passage, 
and see the light at the end coming nearer and nearer, as the hurry- 
ing tread of the child’s naked feet and his quick and laboured 
breathing fall more and more distinctly on your ears. 

It is more like the infernal regions, by many degrees, than the 
Lake of Avernus, with its sibyl’s grotto and terrible repute—that lake 
which, seen to-day in the light of the sun and divested of supersti- 
tion, is just a disappointing sham. It is a mere tarn at the foot of 
good-sized molehills; we have numbers among our own dearhills, such 
as Bowscale Tarn and Styehead, which are infinitely more solemn ; 
and what may once have been the truth of the various traditions 
connected with this place—as, that birds could not fly across it and 
live, nor anything exist near its dread banks, when the hills were 
covered with wood and the sunlight was shut out—now, when it lies 
full and fair in the sun and the hills are smooth and radiant, they are 
palpably false. The whole thing collapses under the touch, and the 
once terrible Lake of Death is no more hurtful than any other pond. 

Alas! for the exploded romance of Avernus and Styx and the 
neighbouring Elysian fields! What shams they all were! It dwarfs 
the old life and narrows the range of its knowledge, not to speak of 
its good sense and manly judgment, more than is pleasant to the 
lovers of classic times, when we go to these places of deathless fame 
and see with our own eyes on what slender foundations it ali rested ! 
But truth at any cost rather than the loveliest fiction ; and better to 
know the prose of the insignificant little pond, as we have it on the 
way from Pozzuoli to Baiz, than to believe in the terrors of the 
ancient Avernus as related. 

Cume and her Sibyl were the natural outcome of a district where 
boiling springs and streams of carbonic-acid gas, of ammonia, of 
sulphur, with frequent earthquakes and terrific thunderstoms, were 
the crdinary phenomena of nature. That race of men which makes 
the priestly class all the world over, was keen enough to discern the 
professional advantages of the neighbourhood ; and Cumz was as 
much a logical consequence of its natural conditions as typhoid fever is 
that of swampy ground. The remains of this ancient city of religious 
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despotism and blind belief may be seen by the light of faith and 
imagination. It takes not a little of both to stand on the upper ridge 
of a vineyard, and, looking across the festooned and trellised space, 
believe that where that crimson-flowered pomegranate stands, there 
was the seat of the Sibyl ; where the clump of orange-trees are, there 
sat the judges and the monarch ; while all the space in between was 
the arena and the seats of the commonalty ; and that the whole leafy 
tangle was once the famous amphitheatre. The amphitheatre at 
Pozzuoli is more satisfactory. There you see the arrangements of 
things to perfection, and need not depend too implicitly on what 
experts may choose to say. So, too, with the ruins of the Temple 
of Serapis, also at Pozzuoli; and so with the marvellous masonry 
of the Piscina Mirabilis at Baiz—one of the most wonderful and 
interesting of all the remains of olden times to be found any- 
where. 

Then, when the eye is fatigued with all these ancient buildings 
and time-worn stones, to climb up that sharp ascent of the Misenum 
headland, and sit there looking at the beautiful sea and sky and land, 
repays one for the fatigue undergone and the disappointment expe- 
rienced. Here we come to the truth—to nature and reality. Cupri 
in the distance, grey, unsubstantial, dreamy ; Ischia, near at hand, 
sharp and positive ; Procida nestled close to its side, and apparently 
only a stone’s throw apart ; Nisida, with its mournful bagnio on the 
summit and its melancholy lazzaretto at the base ;—there they all 
are, set like jewels on the heaving sea, and we look at them till 
we feel as if their beauty sinks into our very souls, as if we become 
part of all that we look at. Then we turn from them to Vesuvius 
with its heart of mystery and its feet of beauty ; to Naples lying, like 
its own children, with its face turned full to the sun ; to Castellammare 
and its cool chestnut woods ; to pretty Vico Equense and its terraced 
hills ; to Sorrento and its fragrant orange-gardens ; to Massa and its 
broken, bold, and rocky outlines ;—till something steals over our eyes 
as the only possible expression of the passionate delight, the tremulous 
rapture of the moment. 

All this was done before the real heat set in, and while April 
and May were still only like a warm English June and July. We 
were able to go to Pompeii; to find out the mountain walks about 
Vico Equense ; to visit the Camaldoli and the Valley of the Pines 
at Sorrento; and to keep up the good old English habits of 
energy and exercise. We luxuriated in flowers—chiefly roses and 
carnations—which a friendly “ marinaio” used to bring us from 
Naples, and which were as cheap as they were lovely; we had 
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cherries and strawberries, oranges and nespolas, green peas and all 
manner of pleasant vegetables to be had at that time in England 
only at the tables of the rich, and then only as delicacies ; and our 
days were passed in one long hour of beauty. The orange-trees were in 
bloom, and the effect on the senses of walking between the high 
walls covered with maiden-hair fern, pellitory and small wild flowers, 
over which flowed these streams of luscious and ideal perfume, was 
something indescribable. It turned the whole place into a kind of 
enchanted land, quite as much as did the sunsets and the sunrises. 

In the vineyards the perfume was more subtle, more delicate, but 
as delightful. The greatest charm there, however, was in the beau- 
tiful young leaves and the play of light and shade through the trellises 
and festoons ; also in the wild flowers growing on the banked terraces; 
and in the interspersed clumps of olives, the grey-green of which 
enhances in the most marvellous manner every colour against which 
it is set. Seen through the light network of these cold grey-green 
leaves the intense blue of sea and sky has a value that nothing else 
can give. It is the neutral tint of the landscape by which every other 
is rendered doubly beautiful and precious. 

The wild flowers in this early springtime were worth a mild 
martyrdom to see. Rare orchids ; large white and rose-coloured 
cistuses ; bushes of golden broom ; our sweetest kind of garden 
honeysuckle ; the purple grape hyacinth, and tracts of “ the little 
butting cyclamen ;” scarlet poppies ; mesembryanthemums covering 
the banks and walls in certain places ; a pretty pale-purple salver- 
shaped flower,—a greenhouse flower at home, of which I do not 
know the name ; asphodels, white and fragile ; groomwell as blue 
as gentians ; rare campanulas ; gorgeous thistles, gold and purple ; 
with burning pomegranates, and in time the acacia-like blossom of 
the ailanthus and the delightful bloom of the oleander, are among 
the most prominent in my memory. Our nosegays were always 
mixed up with maiden-hair fern which grows as rank as grass or 
the commonest, coarsest weed with us, with long fronds of the 
black maiden-hair spleenwort, with scale-fern and trichomanes and 
graceful, dainty lastraas, all of which we found in the greatest pro- 
fusion in every lane, on every wall, and through every dry bed of the 
winter water-courses that we passed. 

Our own private garden might have been made something. as 
lovely as a dream. As it was, it was delightful in the beginning, 
though as the summer advanced the Italian sloth got the better of 
artistic pleasure and the flowers died for want of care. The entrance 
to the house was a long walk bordered on one side by bushes of the 
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Arabian jasmine, of which the perfume was almost too sweet and 
rich. The other side was a trellised vineyard, with flowering bushes 
and olive-trees at intervals, deep in shade and sweet in fragrance. 
A columned wall ran along the edge of the picturesque gorge 
across which we looked on to the houses and churches of Vico 
Equense with its dependent hamlets creeping up the hills at its back. 
In the evening the gorge and garden were alight with fireflies ; and 
when we drove along the road from Sorrento the showers of light in 
the gardens and vineyards by the way were indescribably fairy-like 
and fantastic. These bright, quickly-moving, fluttering flakes of fire 
falling by thousands among the leaves were more beautiful to look 
at than the fireworks of which the Italians are so fond ; but the 
heat drives the flies away, and by the middle of June they are rarely 
seen. 

May, the month of the Madonna, is the month of festas. Every 
night we used to see rockets and Roman candles go up from the 
towns and villages along the coast ; and Naples was never without 
a festa in one or other of its parishes to remind the saints of their 
duty, and to coax them to greater care of mortals by the honours 
done to their shrine. But one festa is very much like another, 
and when you have seen one you have seen all. The church 
is draped in dirty theatrical finery which conceals every line and 
circumstance of value, and every good architectural detail ; and the 
music, if sometimes tolerable, is for the most part execrable. After 
high mass the image of the patron saint or presiding deity of the 
occasion is carried in procession through the village, to be saluted 
with crackers and squibs, showers of rose-leaves or of the blossoms 
of the broom, as it passes. Headed by the band, followed by the 
village fathers in their most decent clothes—the choir boys in white 
and blue—detachments of lay assistants and deacons, priests and 
canons, in tippets and stoles of various colours, and carrying cruci- 
fixes, banners, and the like—the procession, culminating in the chief 
priests immediately preceding the sacred image, is closed by the 
children of the Madonna and selected women in white veils or 
black ones, biue favours or black, as it may chance, and followed by 
the whole population in its best attire. This part is chiefly composed 
of women, and the bright colours, of which the Italians are so fond, 
make a wonderful effect when seen from a height. All the procession 
carries lighted candles, and when the military band does not play a 
waltz or a polka, the priests chant a psalm. 

In the piazza, where the “fun” is to be found, the stalls are 
much the same as in our own fairs. Cheap clothing and common 
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gewgaws, with piles of gingerbread and fancy cakes, appeal to the 
two universal senses; but we have not strings of cobnuts threaded 
into chaplets as they have ; nor pictures and statuettes of saints and 
madonnas, whereof the art is below contempt ; nor little shrines with 
money-boxes before them, where the money paid will be so much to 
your account in the heavenly bank ; nor stalls of peaches and figs 
to be had for almost nothing ; nor do our local ladies go about in 
veils only, and never a bonnet for their comely heads ; nor have our 
peasant women piles of elaborately-dressed hair, part real, part false, 
the multitudinons plaits of which are run through with a silver bodkin 
of exactly the same size and pattern for each ; nor are our men 
decked with gold earrings, and in shirt and trousers only, with a broad 
red sash round their waists for all coat or waistcoat ; nor are our 
little children dressed airily in one scanty shirt and nothing more, 
unless it be a scarf tied about their middles, lifting up their “ cutty 
sarks” nearly to their waists, and showing their round dimpled 
bodies like so many amorini or Saint Johns; nor are our people 
barefooted, while those who have shoes look as if they did not 
like them, and walk as if pricked ; nor are our rural policemen 
magnificent carabineers, resplendent in gold lace and cocked hats, 
with long swords and spurs, and more like warrior kings than 
policemen—being, in fact, all picked men whose enrolment is of 
itself a title of honour and a reward for distinction; nor do we 
take our military band into church and enliven the service with 
bits from Madame Angot, or waltzes that set the bare brown feet 
impatiently tapping on the pavement, and send glances round 
the church not entirely devotional ; nor do we have a recognised 
legion of beggars whining, howling, crying, demanding as their 
right by nature, law, and prescription, that all should mulct them- 
selves for their benefit ; nor do we sell ices and iced lemonwater by 
the gallon; nor play “ morra” for forfeits; nor separate at ten 
o'clock after the last set piece has been fired, without a drunken man 
or woman to be seen in the whole crowd, though there may be a 
row from jealousy and hot blood, and sometimes an affray that 
proves fatal. These are the chief features of an Italian festa, if we 
except the fireworks—the chiefest of all—and undoubtedly they are 
not English. 

Thousands of pounds are yearly spent in these fireworks in the 
villages on the Gulf of Naples alone ; and people to whom all 
flowers are either violets or roses indiscriminately, who see no more 
beauty in fireflies than they hear discord in the noisy cicale, stand in 
ecstatic crowds in the piazza to look at the same kind of rockets 
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which they have seen a hundred times before ; to watch, also for the 
hundredth time, the same kind of set piece change from white to 
red and from red to blue, and then falter out into a blackened old 
crushed framework, after they had been deafened with a mock bom- 
bardment which those of us who are not born into the habit ot 
hearing cannot bear without pain. Very little attempt at costume is 
to be seen at these festas. Some of the older men wear velveteen 
suits ornamented with fine silver buttons, their large, white, falling 
collars giving them almost a Breton look ; sometimes, but rarely, 
a woman may be seen in her embroidered, gold-laced, velvet stays 
worn outside, full white sleeves, 2 bright skirt set in plaits both 
fuller and finer than those of a highland kilt, immense hooped or 
wheeled earrings, charms and gold beads round her neck, a knotted 
handkerchief to cover her sleek shining head, or perhaps only 
the elaborately dressed hair of her kind, with the blunt dagger 
and hand holding a lily run through. But such a dress is very rare ; 
and for the most part a woman makes herself beautiful in a plain full 
cotton skirt with a simple bodice or jacket like the dress in common 
use with us thirty years ago ; while the gay flowered kerchief crossed 
over the breast, the brown, naked feet, the bonnetless head, are the 
only signs that she is Italian and not English. The only artificial 
signs, I ought to have said ; for those glorious eyes, those large red 
handsome mouths, those low-toned velvety cheeks, and that supple 
grace and upright carriage of women accustomed to bear heavy 
weights on their heads and to walk with bare feet are especially un- 
English ; and fair as our own pretty girls are, some of the Italian 
peasants are as far superior to them as goddesses are to mortals. 

And so of the men. But I confess I could not see the wonderful 
beauty of the Caprese women, which has made so many “ real gentle- 
men ” of almost all nations take them for wives. They are not so 
fine as the Ischian women, whose Greek-like knotted kerchief gives 
them a strange flavour of classicism. Nor did I see the superiority of 
the tarantella over our own local dances. It is just a tearing kind 
of foursome reel, with little meaning and not much more grace ; and 
the women who jump about are as lumpy and clumsy as any Molly 
or Susy among ourselves. The men are better ; and the little 
incidents of naked feet, white trousers and shirts and red scarfs, 
earrings, the mandolin, and the soft Italian tongue, give a flavour of 
romance which else the rude rhythm of the dance would not have 
in itself. 

But if the tarantella at Capri was a disappointment, the Blue 
Grotto, the myrtles, acanthuses, oleanders, and butterflies were not; 
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the walks and the views were not ; and many a worse asylum for old 
age can be imagined than the flowery, tranquil little island of Capri, 
or its more primitive sister, Ischia, with their natural beauty and 
freedom from crime, their human kindness, and, in the former, 
the pleasant colony of artists gathered there to keep thought and 
intellect from stagnating. 

But now the heat set in, and we were sunbound to the house. 
Up to the beginning of August, though fierce it was not intolerable ; 
but when it came to 86° in the shade, life naturally narrowed itself 
into the smallest compass possible ; and darkened rooms for the day, 
with the loggia or the garden after sundown, was the circle in which 
we moved for over a month. And yet with all the physical distress 
that was inseparable from the exhaustion under which we suffered, 
what exquisite delight there was in the beauty in which we lived ! 
Those splendid sunsets which we used to watch from the loggia, when 
the lower lines of the sky flowed into the sea in one band of pure 
gold that gradually passed through the most delicate opalescence 
overhead down to an intense purple in the east, completing the 
whole chord of colour—when the long bars of gathering cloud 
and the softer wreaths of light-lying vapour slowly burned into 
crimson, then smouldered down to sullen purple, and finally cooled 
into the restful grey of night—when the moonlight, like a paler 
sunshine, wanting only its fire and passion, left the landscape 
visible but made it full of a suggestive mystery that was like some 
of the old stories of transformation—the same yet different—how 
lovely it all was ! how richly we were repaid for the dulness of the 
days and the distress of the unusual heat! The starry, moonless 
nights were almost more beautiful—if less dreamy, certainly fuller of 
distinct circumstance. In the moonlight everything fell back into a 
misty, indeterminate idealism ; but under the stars, each point that 
could be made out at all was of double force. Naples, which in the 
daytime looked like a mirage lifted from the solid earth and lying in 
the quivering air, was now a stretch of fire on the horizon, and Torre 
del Greco on the one side and Pozzuoli on the other continued the 
line. The solitary lights of the fishing-boats lying motionless close 
in shore gave one a strange feeling of romance and mystery. The 
gliding hull of the pleasure-steamers, one blaze of light from stem to 
stern, whence, if the night was one when sound travels far, were heard 
the faint echoes of music, might have been fairy palaces on which 
any number of poems could have been written. The cottage lamps 
of Vico shining through the trees, and those which marked out the 
higher terraces of Santa Maria, San Vito, and Buon’ Aria; the 
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swinging lanterns of the careful “ colono” looking after his crops and 
gathering his fruit for the early market ; the flashing of the lighthouse 
out by Misenum ; the quiet stars above—the noble sweep of the Great 
Bear and the bright north star pointing to home over the head of 
Vesuvius ; and Vesuvius itself so often through that time with a 
blood-red crown flashing fitfully against the dark sky ; the splendid 
constellations, and the planets that were like minor suns, all made up 
a world of passionate delight mixed with a vague kind of pain, as if 
it were too much to bear because impossible to be expressed or 
shared. 

Sometimes we sat in the garden, in the trellised arbour with its 
purple ipomea and passion-flowers shining under the lamplight, with 
music and singing as our festa; the performers, to heighten the effect, 
out of sight in the vine-covered “ pergola,” while the darker walk 
was thronged with dusky figures moving silently about like shadows, 
their bare feet making no sound, till they burst into applause as the 
plaintive love-song or the lively scherzo ended. In the fresh young 
morning, before the “light lay heavy on flower and tree,” the atmo- 
spheric effects were very splendid. Seen from where we were, the 
sun slanting across the sea made it prismatic—a deep, dark, living blue 
in its substance, with broad stretches of beryl where the shallows 
came, but with a surface broken up into a ripple of rainbow colours. 
It was a marvellous effect; as wonderful as that golden-green over 
the base of Vesuvius flowing into the purple of the infertile lava, 
till the chord there, too, was complete, and the outline of the 
mountain looked as if traced in a golden thread against the sky. 
After a time—somewhere towards the second week in September— 
the extreme fervour of the heat gradually lessened, and we were 
once more able to face the sun. By this time the grapes were 
ripening in the vineyards—now no longer free for al] who chose to 
walk through, but protected by fierce dogs running loose—and the 
fruit season was at its height. The stalls and baskets were pictures 
which no painter living or dead could have justly rendered. There 
were pyramids of dark green shining water-melons, the outer row 
cut to show the cool frosted crimson pulp, with the big black seeds as 
contrast ; while heaps of a smaller and less vivid kind, covered with 
a tawny network of veins, lay on the ground as turnips might with 
us. Baskets of luscious figs, purple and green, with their three signs 
of “a penitent’s tear, a beggar’s cloak, and a hanged man’s neck,” 
alternated with velvety peaches and shining plums; filberts lent the 
value of their golden brown to masses of scarlet “ love-apples ”—or, as 
the Italians call them, “apples of gold ;” large, handsome, purple 
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egg-fruit ; burning red “peperon ;” capers and capsicums ; crisp, 

cool, light-green salads; rosy apples; warm brown chestnuts; 

crooked gourds of the kind of which Cinderella’s coach was certainly 

made ; scimitar-shaped cucumbers and tufted Indian figs,—were all 

mixed up in lovely harmonies ; while swathes and layers of cane-leaves . 
for a background helped the value of every colour and of all forms 

with true artistic insight. 

When the vintage began, again the scene shifted and we had 
new pictures at every turn. It was a pretty sight, if with less 
pomp and incident than in the countries where vine-growing is 
the staple industry and the vintage the supreme event of the year. 
Men, mounted on primitive ladders, cut with their small sharp 
sickle-shaped knives the heavy bunches which fell into long pointed 
baskets hung on the branches. The boys and women emptied these 
baskets into moderate-sized tubs, which then the women, poor 
souls—who do so much of the hard work in Italy—carried off on 
their heads to the enormous vat which, may be, stood, with true 
Italian sans fagon, in the middle of the high road. Some of the 
younger women were pretty enough for Bacchantes of a modern kind; 
but the elder were for the most part repulsive enough, battered by hard 
work, poor food, exposure, and ignorance, into a kind of thing that was 
“ neither man nor woman—neither brute nor human.” The treading 
of the grapes came after the cutting, and we went to a large “fondo” 
to see the process. A comely woman told us, with careful anxiety, 
that the men washed their feet before they began : but belief in the 
healing effects of grape-juice on sores is terribly strong in these 
parts—and, “come si fa?”—the owners of wine-vats are human— 
compassion is a divine impulse—and fermentation purifies all things! 

The grapes are treated by stamping and pressing. Sometimes 
the men stamp with all their might, knee-deep, in the shining, slippery 
mess, and sometimes they pile the grapes into a smoothly-packed 
mound which then they press slowly and forcibly, the muscles and 
sinews of their legs showing strongly and their toes gripping like 
steel. Sometimes they join hands and stamp in a rhythmic way, 
like a fettered dance, while one of them sings a rude chant, the 
echoes of the vaulted roof flinging back his voice with painful force. 
It is strange to hear the rushing of the red grape-juice flowing in a 
little river into the vat beneath—strange to see those handsome men 
and boys at the work which ranks among the oldest in human life. 
I confess, honestly, it is in imagination chiefly that the beauty of it 
all lies; the facts were sordid and ugly enough; but the imagination is 
the angel which breathes the breath of life into dead matter, and 
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through which homeliness becomes beauty and the commonplace 
suggestive of all poetry. 

After the “ vendemmia” comes the olive-harvest, when the rich 
slab golden fluid, after having been pressed out of the fruit by the 
rudest kind of machinery, is run into jars that no one can possibly 
see without thinking of the Forty Thieves. Oxen, or bandaged 
horses, tramp round and round the narrow circle where the olives are 
cautiously spread beneath a large millstone ; the crushed mass, broken 
up into bits that are more like peat than anything else, is as good as 
peat for fuel when all the oil is thoroughly extracted ; and they take 
three kinds before they have exhausted it. The last serves for light 
and machinery. In the same “fondo” where we saw the grape- 
treading we saw the oil stores ;—a large granary—as it would have 
been with us—full of these immense jars, not pointed as in the ancient 
Pompeian days and thus not standing in, but on, the floor—else of 
much the same shape as their predecessors. Even on the Bay of 
Naples the frost breaks them at times, and the golden fluid, literally 
worth its name, is scattered and lost. This “fondo” was very 
unlike any English farm that could be found. Its three cows were stall- 
fed; there were no pasture-grounds, no grain-fields, no sheep, no 
roots, no ricks nor barns, nor barn-door fowls; but instead of these 
were large tracts of vineyards and olive-gardens, of orange-trees and 
lemons, and in place of the farmer's “ brown October,” red-lipped 
vats and barrels of pure bright wine. 

The roads at this time were wonderfully picturesque. Here we 
met a solitary monk with his mule laden on each side with a small 
barrel of wine, the wood stained purply-red with many oozings; in the 
narrow pointed mat-work baskets, also slung across and hanging on 
each side, perhaps were “ pomeroli,” perhaps grass for fodder, but 
always conspicuously on the top the smali wine measure as the raison 
@étre of the whole. Change the monk for a couple of 2mure nuns 
wending their way silently back to their desolate home ; for a ragged 
unkempt woman from the hills, her half-naked child perched like a 
large-eyed infant Bacchus between the barrels; for a village work- 
man, lean, sinewy, bare-legged, his gait that of a king, his face that of 
a martyr: for an old man in his red woollen nightcap, good for 
nothing now but to do a few pottering errands like this ; for a couple 
of boys as mischievous as monkeys and more cruel—the mule having 
a bad time of it with them, and the wine none the better for the 
shaking—and you have one of the most prominent circumstances of 
the roads at this time, set in its various frameworks. The other was— 
huge sideless waggons, drawn by oxen gaily trapped and heavily 
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yoked, and laden with large red-stained wine barrels, over which were 
strewn layers of feathery green leaves to protect them from the sun. 
Up at Gragnano, above Casiellammare, the industry is neither 
wine nor oil, but macaroni-making. Whatever there is of rude in the 
former finds its superlative in this last. ‘Three of the crowd of half- 
naked men thronging the room sit on along pole and jump. The 
pole moves in a ratchet, and thus comes down on every part of the 
paste spread on the slab to be kneaded. It is the most primitive 
way of kneading, but the results are good, as we know; we do not 
know how much better they might be if the machinery were of a 
more scientific kind. ‘The men all look as if they had heart-disease, 
and have an odd, distressed air. None of the broad smiling faces, 
bright eyes, merry half-play at their work as elsewhere; all are 
grave, sad, silent, depressed, pale, and emaciated, looking as if they 
found life very hard and heaven very far off! All Gragnano is given 
up to macaroni-making. The air smells of flour; the road is lined 
with frames on which the bent pipes are drying; before the doors 
are square cloths where the grain is drying in the sun; on the house- 
tops men and women toss it up in showers of gold when caught in 
the proper light; the whole place lives on, by, and in macaroni; but 
the corn-merchants of Naples are not over-fond of doing business 
with the Gragnanesi ; and though the place and the situation are 
as lovely as a dream, the morals of the people, by all one hears, 
would bear an extra wash with advantage. Beyond Gragnano, still 
higher up in the mountains, is Lettere with its fine old ruined castle, 
its splendid scenery, magnificent turns of road, and gradual change 
of foliage and growth—where the green-husked chestnuts looked like 
unripened apples, and pretty barefooted country girls sat, like creatures 
in a fairy tale, among the large leaves of the fig-trees, and bandied doubt- 
ful compliments with the driver or sent saucy greetings to his fare. 
And now the country has put on its autumn face. The grapes 
are all gathered ; the olive-trees are bare of fruit ; the oranges and 
lemons for the coming season are still green and insignificant ; the 
ailanthus flowers have long since turned to huge bunches of golden 
brown seed, more beautiful even than the flower had been. Round 
all windows are festooned melons and “ pomi d’oro” in nets, stored 
thus for winter use ; the manna-trees are being tapped, and the 
little cups, made of an ingeniously twisted sycamore leaf, are hung 
below the scored branches to catch the trickling juice ; the fruit-shops 
are resplendent with purple and scarlet ; the streets are fragrant with 
burning piles of fir-cones fanned by ragged children, to whom the 
nuts—only to be got at through fire—are unspeakably delicious ; and 
huge pumpkins, of which one is sometimes more than a man’s load, 
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abound. The women are picking the third crop of white mulberry- 
leaves ; patches of cotton-plant are here and there to be recognised— 
but Scafati is the real district for this growth ; great stretches of cane, 
something between a reed and a bamboo, mark the presence of water. 
About La Cava they are catching wild pigeons, just as, according toa 
document in the library of La Trinita, they caught them in 1009, and as 
they catch them in the Pyrenees, namely, by flinging up white stones 
from the tops of the high slender towers built for that purpose, when, 
the bird stooping, it is taken. Primitive threshing-floors seem to 
have been where and what they are since the day when Araunah 
the Jebusite stood by his ; the “granturco” (Indian corn) is being 
cut and every part converted into some use, for the grain is eaten, 
the husks are burnt for fuel, beds are stuffed with the dry leaves, and 
the reeds are plaited into baskets and the like. Indian figs are plen- 
tiful, and the fruit is better to eat than the plant is good to look at ; the 
travelling world, loosened from its sun-made imprisonment, is spread- 
ing itself abroad on excursions, and the local “dazio” is generous 
in the matter of forestieri and their collazioni. Salerno, Amalfi, 
Pzestum, and the like wake up out of their summer sleep; and bronzes 
fall into the poor feverish hands which are only too ready to receive 
them. Perhaps a shivering wretch, handcuffed, alone, feeble, and 
marched between two stalwart mounted carabineers, heavily armed, 
gives one a shuddering impression of a law which is powerful to 
brutality ; but farther on, two black-browed, determined, dangerous- 
looking men, also handcuffed and chained together, and also on 
foot between a couple of well-mounted, well-armed carabineers, 
somehow redress the balance; and, especially if we are on the 
dangerous ground near Pzestum, we are thankful that the law is so 
strong and so unconditional in its exercise. 

Slowly the golden circle of the sun draws closer and narrower in 
the sky ; the fervid heat has gone, but still, in this bright November 
weather, we sit with open windows, closed jalousies, and without fire 
or carpet in the room. Still the same beauty lies before us—the blue 
sea and the bluer sky, with the islands and the mountains now 
golden under the sunrise and now flushed at its setting; still the 
olive gives its wonderful value to the colours of the landscape, and 
Vesuvius has its fire by night and its pillar of cloud by day to mark it 
out from its twin brother Somna; still the wonderful charm and 
fascination of Southern Italy remain as powerful in one season as in 
another, till life becomes a kind of divided allegiance for those of us 
who have drunk of this cup of enchantment to the full;—and we stand 
hesitating between Home and Beauty, human Love and impersonal 
Nature. E. LYNN LINTON. 
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THE LAW OF LIKENESS, AND ITS 
WORKING. 


HAT the offspring should bear a close resemblance to the 
parent forms one of the most natural expectations of man- 
kind, whilst the converse strikes us as being an infringement of some 
universal law that is not the less recognisable because of its unwritten 
or mysterious character. ‘The acorn,” says a great authority on 
matters physiological, “tends to build itself up again into a woodland 
giant such as that from whose twig it fell ; the spore of the humblest 
lichen reproduces the green or brown incrustation which gave it 
birth; and at the other end of the scale of life, the child that resem- 
bled neither the paternal nor the maternal side of the house would be 
regarded as a kind of monster.” Thus true is it of the humblest as 
of the highest being, that the law of likeness or “heredity,” as it has 
been termed, operates powerfully in moulding the young into the 
form and resemblance of the parent. But the law that is thus 
admitted to be so universal in its operation exhibits, at the same 
time, very diverse readings and phases. The likeness of the parent 
may be attained in some cases, it is true, in the most direct manner, 
as, for example, in the higher animals and plants, where the egg or 
germ, embryo and seed, become transformed through a readily- 
traced process of development into the similitude of the being which 
gave it birth. So accustomed are we to trace this direct resemblance 
between the parent and the young in the higher animals and amongst 
ourselves, that any infringement of the law of likeness is accounted a 
phenomenon of unusual kind. Even extending to the domain of 
mind as well as of body, we unconsciously expect the child to exhibit 
the traits of character and disposition which are visible in its parents, 
and to grow up “the child of its father and mother,” as the expres- 
sion runs, in every phase of its bodily and mental life. 

A wider view of the relations and harmonies existing in nature, 
however, shows us that this direct development of the young into the 
similitude of its ancestors is by no means of universal occurrence. 
Many forms attain the resemblance to their progenitors only after 
passing through a series of changes or disguises, often of very compli- 
cated nature. And a very slight acquaintance with the facts of 
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physiology would serve to show that the law of likeness, like most 
other laws regulating the world of life, has its grave exceptions, and 
that it exhibits certain phases of singular interest in what may be 
termed its abnormal operation. The young of an animal or plant 
may, and frequently do, exhibit very remarkable variations from the 
parent in all the characteristics which are associated with the special 
nature of the being. The circle of repeated and perpetuated likeness 
may thus be broken in upon at any point, and the normal law of 
heredity may be regarded as occasionally superseded in its working 
by the operation of another law—that of variation and divergence. 
Forms unlike the parents are thus known to be frequently preduced, 
and these errant members of the family circle may be shown to 
possess no inconsiderable influence on the nature and constitution of 
the world of life at large. Family likeness, as everyone knows, lies at 
the root at once of the differences between, and relationships of, living 
beings. The offspring must resemble their parents and their own 
kind more closely than they resemble other groups, else our know- 
ledge of the relationship of one form to another must be regarded 
as possessing no sound basis whatever. But admit that the young 
may not resemble the parent, and a veritable apple of discord is at 
once projected into the apparent harmonies of nature, and dire 
confusion becomes the order of the day. As will be hereafter shown, 
however, whilst the law of variation does undoubtedly operate, and 
that to a very great extent, amongst living beings, other and com- 
pensating conditions are brought to light by the careful study of 
development at large ; and the old law of like producing like may be 
seen, after all, to constitute the guiding principle of nature at large. 
As a study of high interest, and one the elements of which are 
afforded by our observation of the everyday world, the investigation 
of the law of likeness may be safely commended to the seeking mind. 
And in the brief study of this law and its operations we may firstly 
glance at some instances of development by way of illustration, and 
thereafter try to discern the meaning and causes of similitude or here- 
dity. ‘ Rassemblons des faits pour nous donner des tdées,” says Buffon, 
and the advice is eminently appropriate to those who purpose to 
enter upon a popular study of an important natural law. 

One of the simplest instances of development, in which the young 
are not only transformed directly into the likeness of the parent, but 
represent in themselves essentia! parts of the parent-body, is illus- 
trated by the case of the little worms known to the naturalist as 
Naidides, and familiar to all as inhabitants of our ditches, and as 
occurring in damp mud and similar situations. If a ais be chopped 
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into a number of small pieces, each piece will in time develop a 
head and tail and become a perfect worm, differing in no respect, 
save in that of size, from the original form. A JVais cut into forty 
pieces, was transformed through the operation into as many small 
worms of its own kind. Here the law of likeness or heredity operates 
in the plainest and most direct fashion. The young are like the 
parent-stock, because they consist in reality of detached portions of 
the parent’s personality. The experiments of naturalists carried out 
on animals of lower organisation than these worms, such as the little 
fresh-water polype or hydra, show a power of artificial reproduction 
which is of literally marvellous extent; and all such animals evince at 
once the simplest mode of development and the plainest reasons why 
the young should exactly resemble the parent. It might, however, be 
alleged that such artificial experimentation was hardly to be accepted 
as illustrative of natural development; but in answer to such an 
observation the naturalist might show that an exactly similar method 
of reproduction occurs spontaneously and naturally in the Vais and 
in certain other animals of its class. A single /Vais has been observed 
to consist of four connected but distinct portions, the hinder three 
of which had become almost completely separated from the original 
body—represented by the front segment. A new head, eyes, and 
appendages could be traced in course of formation upon the front 
extremity of each of the new segments ; and as development termi- 
nated, each portion could be seen to gradually detach itself from its 
neighbours ; the original worm thus resolving itself into four new 
individuals. The most curious feature regarding this method of 
development consists in the fact that the bodies of these worms and 
of nearly-related animals grow by new joints being added between 
the originally formed segments and the tail. If, therefore, we suppose 
that one of these new joints occasionally develops into a head, we 
can form an idea of the manner in which a process, originally intended 
to increase the growth of one and a single worm, becomes competent 
to evolve new individuals, each of which essentially resembles the 
parent in all particulars. 

The great Harvey, whose researches on animal development may 
be regarded as having laid the foundation of modern ideas regarding 
that process, adopted as his physiological motto the expression, emne 
animal ex ovo. Whilst it is undoubtedly true that the egg, or ovum, 
must be regarded as the essential beginning and type of development 
in animals, we note that, as in /Vais, the production of new beings is 
not solely dependent on the presence of that structure. Just as 
plants are propagated by slips and cuttings, so animals may be deve- 
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loped from shoots or specially detached portions of the parent-body. 
And it is in the development of the egg, or in the course of what 
may be regarded as the most regular and defined stages of that pro- 
cess, that the exceptions to the law of likeness are most frequently 
met with. One of the most remarkable deviations from the normal 
law of development is seen in the case of the little aphides, or 
plant-lice, the insects so familiar to all as the pests of the gardener. 
At the close of the autumn season, winged males and females of these 
insects appear amongst their neighbour aphides, and these produce 
eggs, which, however, lie dormant throughout the winter. Waking 
into life and development with the returning spring, these eggs give 
birth each to a wingless female; no insect of the sterner sex being 
found amongst the developed progeny of these insects. The pre- 
sence of both sexes is throughout the animal world regarded as 
necessary for the production of eggs capable of developing into off- 
spring. Strangely enough, however, these wingless females not only 
produce eggs, hatching them within their bodies, but the eggs de- 
velop into beings exactly resembling themselves, not a single male 
aphis being represented within the limits of this Amazonian popula- 
tion. Seven, eight, nine, or even eleven generations of these wingless 
females may be produced in this manner, and the swarms of plant- 
lice which infest our vegetation attest the fertility of the race. 
But in the last brood of these insects, produced towards the close of 
autumn, winged males appear in addition to the females, which latter 
also possess wings. The members of this last brood produce eggs 
of ordinary nature, which lie dormant during the winter, but which 
in the succeeding spring will inaugurate the same strange life-history 
through which their progenitors passed. The case of the plant-lice 
may for the present be dismissed with the observation that the law 
of heredity appears to operate in this instance in a somewhat ab- 
normal, or at any rate in a very unusual, manner. The true similitude 
of the winged parents is not attained until after the lapse of months, 
and through the interference, as it were, of many generations of dissi- 
milar individuals : whilst no less worthy of remark is the circum- 
stance that one sex alone is capable of giving origin to new beings, 
which sooner or later produce in turn the natural duality of sex, 
forming the rule of both animal and plant creation. And the case 
of the plant-lice is rendered the more remarkable by the consider- 
ation that of 58,000 eggs laid by female silk-moths which were 
separated from the opposite sex, only 29 developed into perfect 
caterpillars—the female plant-lice possessing a fertility under like 
circumstances which would be amazing even if taking place under 
the normal laws and conditions of development. 
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Cases of the unusual development of animals, which serve as 
parallel instances to the case of the plant-lice, are by no means rare. 
‘Thus in the case of the starfishes, sea-urchins, and their neighbours, 
the egg gives origin to a free-swimming, active body, which develops 
a structure of its own, and appears in a fair way to become, as might 
be expected, the future starfish. But within the body of this first em- 
bryo another formation is seea to take place ; and sooner or later this 
secondary development comes to assume priority, and appears as the 
true and veritable representative of the young starfish—the primitive 
body or embryo which produced it being either absorbed into its 
substance, or cast off on development being fully attained and com- 
pleted. ‘The production of the second starfish, as it were, out of a 
first-formed embryo is paralleled by the curious case of a certain 
kind of gall-flies ( Cecédomyza), within the larvae or caterpillars of which 
other young or larva are produced. ‘The present case partakes thus 
of the nature of a striking exception to the ordinary laws of deve- 
lopment, seeing that a young and immature form possesses the power 
of producing other beings, immature like itself, no doubt, but capable 
of ultimate development into true flies. In other words, heredity, 
or the power of like producing like, which ordinary observation de- 
monstrates to occur usually in the mature and adult being, is liere 
witnessed occurring in the young and imperfect form. 

Certain very typical, but more complicated, cases ofanimal develop- 
ment than the preceding instances are witnessed in the reproduction 
of those curious animal-colonies collectively named “zoophytes.” 
Any common zo»phyte, such as we may find cast up on our coasts or 
growing attached to the fronds of tangle, is found to consist of a plant- 
like organism, which, however, instead of leaves or flowers, bears 
numerous little animals of similar kind, connected together so as to 
form a veritable colony. Each of the little members of this colony 
possesses a mouth, surrounded by arms or tentacles, and a little body- 
cavity in which food is digested ; and it may be noted that each member 
of the colony contributes to form the store of nourishment on which 
all the members, including itself, in turn depend for sustenance. 
Such a veritable animal-tree, growing rooted and fixed to some 
object, increases by a veritable process of “budding.” As the 
animal-buds die and fall off, new buds are thrown out and developed 
to supply the place of the lost members ; the zoophyte, like the tree, 
renewing its parts according to the strict law of heredity, and each 
new member of the colony bearing as close a likeness to the existing 
members as that borne by the one leaf of a tree to its neighbour- 
leaves. But, as the tree sooner or later produces flowers which are 
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destined to furnish the seeds from which new trees may spring, so 
the zoophyte in due time produces animal-buds of a kind differing 
widely from the ‘ordinary units which enter into its composition. 
These varying buds in very many cases appear in the likeness of 
bell-shaped organisms, and when they detach themselves from the 
zoophyte-tree and swim freely in the surrounding water, we recognise 
n each wandering bud a strange likeness to the familiar medusz or 
jellyfishes which swarm in the summer seas around our coasts. 
Living thus apart from the zoophyte-parent, these medusa-buds may 
pass weeks or months in an independent existence. Ultimately, 
however, they develop eggs, and with the production of the eggs 
the clear, elegant, glassy bodies undergo dissolution, and vanish 
away amid the waters, to which, in the delicacy of their structure, 
they presented so close a resemblance. From each egg of the 
jellyfish-bud there is gradually developed, not a medusa, but a 
zoophyte. The egg, in fact, develops a single bud of the zoophyte, 
and this primitive bud, by a process of continuous budding, at last 
produces the connected tree-like form with which the life-history 
began. Thus the zoophyte is seen to give origin to a jellyfish, and 
the jellyfish in turn reproduces the form of the zoophyte—one gene- 
ration of animals, as the older naturalists believed, “alternating” in 
this way with another. 

The law of likeness would at first sight seem to be ill-adapted, in 
virtue of its essential nature, to explain the cause of an animal, such as 
the zoophyte, producing an entirely different being, represented in the 
present instance by the jellyfish-bud : and it might appear to be equally 
inexplicable that the progeny of the jellyfish should revert to the zoo- 
phyte-stock and likeness. The case of those curious oceanic organisms, 
allied to the “ sea-squirts,” and known as Salpz, presented to the zoo- 
logists of former years phenomena of an equally abstruse kind. The 
salpz are met with floating on the surface of the ocean in two dis- 
tinct forms. One form exists in the shape of a long connected 
“chain” of individuals, whilst the other form is represented by single 
salpe. It was, however, ascertained that these two varieties were 
linked together in a singularly intimate manner by their development. 
The chain-salpz were found to produce each a single egg, which de- 
veloped into a single salpa ; and the latter, conversely, produced each 
along “chain” of individuals—the one variety, in fact, reproducing 
the other. The apparently mutual development of the zoophyte and 
the jellyfish, and of the chain and single salpa, is, however, explicable, 
as far as its exact nature goes, on other grounds than those on which 
the naturalists of former years accounted for the phenomena. The 
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jellyfish is not a distinct animal from the zoophyte, but merely one 
of its modified buds, produced, like the other parts of the animal- 
tree, by a process of budding, and destined for a special end—that 
of the development of eggs. The latter illustrate the law of heredity 
because they are to be regarded as having been essentially and truly 
produced by the zoophyte, into the form of which each egg directly 
develops. And similarly with the salpz. The chain-salpa may be 
regarded as corresponding to the zoophyte, each individual of the 
chain producing an egg, which develops again into a chain-salpa, 
through the medium of the single and unconnected form. 

To a still greater extent in insects and some crustaceans—such as 
barnacles, &c.—may the process of development be complicated and 
extended. The egg of the butterfly gives origin, not to the aerial 
winged insect, but to the mundane caterpillar, which, after passing 
an existence devoted solely to the work of nourishing its body, 
envelops that body in a cocoon and becomes the chrysalis ; finally 
appearing from this latter investment as the winged and mature form. 
In the case of all insects which, like the butterfly, pass through a 
metamorphosis, as the series of changes is named, the law of likeness 
appears to be protracted, and its terms somewhat evaded or extended. 
The egg, in other words, develops into the mature form only after 
passing through an extended development, and evolves the similitude 
of the parent-form through certain intermediate stages of well-marked 
kind. And so also with the well-known barnacles which attach 
themselves to the sides of ships and to floating timber. The young 
barnacle appears as an active little creature possessing limbs adapted 
for swimming, along with feelers, eyes, and other appendages. UlIti- 
mately the embryo barnacle forms its shell, loses its limbs and eyes, 
attaches itself by its feelers to some fixed object, develops its flexible 
stalk, and passes the remainder of its existence in a fixed and rooted 
condition. The development in this latter case, although in due 
time producing the likeness of the parent, clearly ieads to a state of 
life of much lower character, and to a structure of humbler grade, 
compared with the life and organisation of the young barnacle. The 
invariable law of heredity in the various examples detailed is thus 
seen to operate sometimes in clear and definite manner, converting 
the ofispring into the likeness of the parent directly, and with but 
little change, save that involved in the process of growth, into the 
parent-form. In other cases, the operation of the law is carried out 
through an extended and often complicated process of development; 
and the observation of the manifold variations which the working of 
the law exhibits, adds but another to the many proofs of the inherent 
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plasticity of nature, and the singular adaptations which are exhibited 
to the varying necessities of living beings. 

Amongst the higher animals, as we have noted, the process of 
development for the most part evolves the likeness of the parent in 
a simple and direct manner. True, in all higher animals, as in lower 
animals, the mere formation of organs and parts in the body of the 
developing being constitutes a process in which, from dissimilar or from 
simple materials, the similarity of the animal to its parent and to the 
intricacy of the adult form are gradually evolved. But we miss in 
higher animals these well-defined and visible changes of form through 
which the young being gradually approximates to the parental type and 
likeness. Direct heredity forms, in fact, the rule in higher life, just 

_as indirect heredity is a common feature of lower organisms. The 
frogs, toads, and newts form the most familiar exceptions to this rule 
amongst higher animals ; the young of these forms, as is well known, 
appearing in the form of “ tadpoles,” and attaining the likeness of the 
adult through a very gradual series of changes and developments. 
But in no cases can the existence of hereditary influences be more 
clearly perceived or traced than in cases of the development of 
higher animals, in which traits of character, physical peculiarities, 
and even diseases, are seen to be unerringly and exactly reproduced 
through the operation of the law of likeness ; whilst in certain unusual 
phases of development the influence of the law can be shown not 
less clearly than in its common and normal action. 

The case of the “ Ancon” or “Otter” sheep serves as an apt 
illustration not only of the transmission of characters to the offspring, 
but likewise of the sudden appearance and development of characters 
not accounted for by heredity. In the year 1791 a ewe belonging to 
a Massachusetts farmer produced a lamb differing materially from its 
neighbours in that its legs were disproportionately short, whilst its 
body was disproportionately long. This departure from the ordinary 
type of the sheep could not be accounted for in any way; the varia- 
tion being, as far as could be ascertained, perfectly spontaneous. 
The single short-legged sheep became the progenitor of others, and in 
due time a race of Ancons was produced ; the variety, however, falling 
into neglect, and ultimately disappearing, on account of the intro- 
duction of the Merino sheep, and of the attention paid to the 
development of the latter breed. The law of likeness in the case of 
the Ancon sheep proved normal in its working after the introduction 
of the first Ancon. The offspring of two Ancons was thus inva- 
riably a pure Otter sheep ; the progeny of an Ancon and an ordinary 
sheep being alse pure either in the direction of the sheep or the 
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Ancon ; no blending or mixture of the two races ever taking place. 
‘The law of likeness thus holds good in its ordinary operation, but 
takes no account and gives no explanation of the abstruse and un- 
known causes arising from the law of variation, and on which the 
development of the first Ancon sheep depended. 

The heredity and transmission of mere influences, which have 
been simply impressed upon either parent, and which form no part of 
the parent’s original constitution, presents some of the most marvel- 
lous, as well as some of the most inexplicable, features of animal 
and plant development. Thus an Italian naturalist, taking the pollen 
or fertilising matter from the stamens of the lemon, fertilised the flowers 
of the orange. The result was, that one of the oranges, subsequently pro- 
duced, exhibited a portion of its substance which was not only coloured 
like the lemon, but preserved the distinct flavour of the latter fruit. 
Changes of similar nature have been produced in the fruit of one 
species of melon by fertilising the flowers with pollen of a different 
species, and thus producing, through the operation of the law of 
likeness, a blending of the character of the two species. Equally 
certain as regards their effects on the young forms of animals, are 
the effects of the transmission of influences or qualities impressed on 
the parents. The birth of a hybrid foal, half quagga, half horse, has 
been of sufficient influence to transmit to the subsequent and pure 
progeny of the mother, the banded stripes or markings of the quagga ; 
the influence of the first male parent and offspring extending, as it 
were, to the unconnected and succeeding progeny. 

The case of the human subject presents no exceptions to the 
laws of heredity and of hereditary influences, since the common 
experience of everyday life familiarises us with the transmission of 
the constitution of body and mind from parent to child ; whilst the 
careful investigation of the family history of noted artists, sculptors, 
poets, musicians, and men of science clearly proves that the qualities 
for which they are or were distinguished have, in most cases, been 
transmitted to them as a natural legacy and inheritance—so fully does 
science corroborate the popular saying, that qualities of body and 
mind “ run in the blood.” 

A notable case of the operation of the law of likeness in perpetuat- 
ing a singular condition of body is afforded by the history of the Lam- 
bert family. Edward Lambert was exhibited in 1731, at the age of 
fourteen, before the Royal Society of London, on account of the pecu- 
liar condition of his skin, which was covered with horny scales ; these 
appendages, in their most typical development, according to one 
account, “looking and rustling like the bristles or quills of a hedge- 
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hog shorn off within an inch of the skin.” In 1757 the “porcupine 
man,” as Lambert was called, again exhibited himself in London. He 
had in the interim suffered from small-pox ; the disease having had the 
effect of temporarily destroying the roughened skin, which, however, 
reappeared during his convalescence. Lambert’s children presented 
the same peculiar skin-development, and the correlation between 
parent and offspring in this case was most marked, even in the date 
of the first appearance of the abnormality since the skin developed its 
scales in each of his children, as in himself, about nine weeks after 
birth. In Lambert’s grandchildren this peculiarity was also well 
marked ; two brothers, grandsons of Lambert, being exhibited in 
Germany on account of their peculiar body-covering. 

The history of the Kelleias, a Maltese family, is no less instruc- 
tive than that of Lambert, as tending to prove the distinct and 
specific operation of the laws of heredity. Gratio Kelleia—whose 
history is given by Réaumur in his “‘ Art de faire éclore les Poulets,” 
as a kind of lesson in the rearing of poultry—was a Maltese, 
who possessed six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot. 
His parents possessed the ordinary number of digits, and hence the 
law of variation may be regarded as operating in the case of the 
human subject, as in the Ancon sheep and in lower animals still, 
in producing sudden and spontaneous deviations from the normal 
type of a species or race. Kelleia’s family consisted of four 
children, the mother exhibiting no abnormality of hands or feet. 
The eldest son, Salvator, exactly resembled his father. George, the 
second son, had five fingers and five toes, but his hands and feet were 
deformed. André, the third son, exhibited no abnormality ; and 
Marie, the daughter, had deformed thumbs. The operation of the 
law of heredity was not especially marked in this first generation, but 
its effects were of very striking character in the second. To begin 
with the family of André, none of his children exhibited any diver- 
gence from the normal type. Of Marie’s family, only one, a boy, had 
six toes ; his fingers being normal. Of George’s four children, one 
boy possessed hands and feet of ordinary type ; one girl had six 
fingers on each hand, but, curiously enough, six toes on the right foot 
only ; whilst the remaining two girls had each six fingers and six toes 
on each hand and foot. Salvator’s family likewise consisted of four 
children, three of whom possessed the six fingers and six toes of their 
father and grand-parent; the fourth and youngest possessing the 
ordinary number of digits. ‘The four mothers of the second genera- 
tion of Kelleias exhibited no abnormality in respect of hands or 
feet, and hence the hereditary influence of the female parent doubtless 
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made itself felt in the development of a proportion of normal hands 
and feet—although, as far as the genealogy of the family is traced, the 
proportion of six-fingered and six-toed members clearly tends to 
exceed that of those possessing the normal number of fingers and 
toes. . 
Having thus selected and marshalled some of the chief facts re- 
lating to the occurrence of heredity or the likeness between parent and 
offspring, it may be fairly urged that these facts seem to establish the 
existence of some well-defined law, in virtue of which the bodily 
structure, the mental characteristics, or even the peculiarities in- 
duced by disease, are transmitted from one generation to another. 
And it also becomes an important study to determine the causes 
which operate in producing such variations in the law of inheritance 
as we have endeavoured to illustrate in the case of certain groups 
of lower animals. Can we, in other words, account for the simi- 
larities and resemblances, and for the diversities and variations, 
which living beings present, apparently as a natural sequence of their 
life, and of the operation of the laws which regulate that existence? 
The answer to some such question as the preceding closely engaged 
the attention of physiologists in former years, the result of their con- 
siderations being the framing of various theories whereby the facts of 
heredity could be correlated and explained. It is evident that any 
explanation of heredity must partake of the nature of a mere specula- 
tion, from our sheer inability to penetrate deeper into the investigation 
of its laws than the observation of phenomena can lead us. But 
when rightly employed, generalisations and theories serve as leading- 
strings to the truth ; and, moreover, aid in the most valuable manner 
in connecting facts which otherwise would present a most confusing 
and straggling array. We may, in truth, sketch in the outlines of the 
subject in theory, and leave these outlines to be deleted or intensified 
by the subsequent progress of knowledge. Buffon speculated, about 
the middle of last century, on the causes of heredity, and viewed the 
subject from a very comprehensive stand-point. He assumed that 
the ultimate parts of living beings existed in the form of certain 
atoms, which he named “organic molecules,” and maintained that 
these molecules were received into the body in the shape of food, and 
became stored up in the various tissues and organs, receiving from 
each part a corresponding “ impression.” The molecules in each living 
body were, in fact, regarded by Buffon as plastic masses, which not only 
received the imprint, in miniature, of the organ in which they had 
lodged, but were also fitted to reproduce that organ or part. Potentially, 
therefore, each molecule might be said to carry within it some special 
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portion of the body of which, for a time, it had formed part. It was 
organic and, moreover, indestructible. For after itself and its neigh- 
bours had been freed from corporeal trammels by the death of the 
organism in which it had existed, they were regarded as being capable 
of entering into new combinations, and of thus building up afresh the 
forms of living animals or plants similar to, or widely different from, 
those in which they had previously been contained. Buffon’s theory 
had special reference to the explanation of cases of the “ spontaneous 
generation” of animalcules in closed vessels, but it also served to 
explain the cause of heredity. ‘The molecules, each charged with the 
form of the organ or part in which it existed, were believed ultimately 
to pass, in the case of the animal, to the egg-producing organs, or, in 
the plant, to the seed; the egg and the seed being thus formed, as it 
were, from materials contributed by the entire body. The germ was 
to the body at large, as a microcosm is to the greater “ cosmos.” 

A second authority who framed an explanation of the causes of 
likeness was Bonnet, who maintained that lost parts were reproduced 
by germs contained in the nearest portions of the injured body ; 
whilst by his theory of emdoitement it was held that each germ was in 
itself the repository of countless other germs, these bodies being 
stored up in a quantity sufficient for the reproductive needs of count- 
less generations. Professor Owen’s explanation depends upon the 
recognition of the fact that certain of the cells of the germ from which 
the living being springs pass into its body, and there remain to 
transmit to its successors the material characters which it has acquired ; 
whilst, also, the repair of injuries, and the propagation of new beings 
by budding and like processes, are explained on the supposition that 
these germ-cells may grow, increase, and operate within the organism 
which they are ultimately destined to propagate. Lastly, Mr. Darwin 
has come to the solution of heredity with his theory of Pangenesis, 
which may be said to avail itself of all that is reasonable and probable 
in the explanations just discussed, and also to include several new 
and important ideas of which the older theorists took no account. 

As paving the way for an understanding of this and other expla- 
nations of the law of likeness, we may briefly glance at some of the 
chief facts with reference to the structure and intimate composition 
of living beings, with which microscopic study has made us 
acquainted. When the anatomist or physiologist seeks to unravel 
the complications of human structure, or when, indeed, he scrutinises 
the bodies of all animals, save the very lowest, he finds that each 
organ or tissue of the body is composed of certain minute vesicles 
or spheres, to which he gives the name of ce//s. Cells, in fact, are 
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the units of which the bodily whole is composed. Nerves thus 
resolve themselves under the microscope into fibres, and the fibres, 
in turn, are seen to originate from cells. Muscles similarly originate 
from muscle-cells. Each tissue, however compact.it may appear, is 
capable of ultimate reduction to cells of characteristic kind. Nor is 
this all. ‘The cells themselves are in turn composed of smaller par- 
ticles, and these smaller particles—of infinitesimally minute size— 
may be regarded as consisting in turn of the essential material of 
life--the dioplasm or protoplasm—with the name of which everyone 
must be more or less familiar from the part it has played in more 
than one grave biological controversy. But the body of every living 
thing is in no case stable, viewed either in its chemical or in its more 
purely physical aspects. It is cont’ sally, as the inevitable result 
of living and being, undergoing chauge and alteration. Chemical 
action is wasting its substance and dissipating its energy with prodiga 

hand on the one side, and rebuilding and reconstructing its parts 
on the other. Its material particles are continually being wasted and 
excreted, whilst new particles are as incessantly being added to its 
frame. A never-ending action of waste and repair is maintained 
within every living being; and it is not the least striking thought 
which may ensue from the study of such a subject, that, notwith- 
standing the constant renewal of our frames, we continue to preserve 
the same recognisable form and features. The development of new 
particles in place of the old appears to follow the same course as 
that whereby the first-formed particles were guided to their place in 
the developing young. Germs, or “nuclei ”—“ germinal centres,” as 
the physiologist terms them—are abundantly to be descried within 
most of the tissues. Imbedded amongst the fibres of muscles, for 
example, are to be seen the germs from which new muscular fibres 
will be developed ; and in the brain itself such reproductive bodies 
are to be observed. Thus the growth and continuance of our mental 
existence may be shown to be dependent on the presence of these new 
particles, which are destined to renew in a material sense those 
powers which, of all others in man’s nature, most nearly approach 
the immaterial and spiritual. 

Nor, lastly, is the problem of existence and structural complexity 
lessened in any degree by the consideration that man’s frame, as 
well as that of all other animals, originates from a minute germ, 
composed primitively of a microscopic speck of living matter, and 
exhibiting in its earliest stages the essential features of one of the 
minute cells or units of his tissues. Through the powers with which 
this living germ-particle has been endowed, it is capable of passing 
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through a defined series of changes, and of developing therefrom a 
being of more or less complicated kind ; whilst the germ itself must 
be regarded as transmitting in some fashion or other, and in a 
material form, the likenesses which link parent and offspring together 
in so close and intimate a union. 

Applying the reasoning of the theory of pangenesis to the 
explanation of heredity and likeness in the light of the physiological 
evidence thus briefly detailed, we are required to bear in mind that, 
as an established fact, the cells of which a living being is composed 
increase and multiply to form tissues and organs, the new cells 
retaining the form and essential characters of the parent cells. ‘The 
cell, in short, is formed, is nourished, grows, and reproduces its like, 
as does the body of which it forms part. And botanists and zoolo- 
gists would inform us that lowly plants and animals, each consistin*® 
of but a single cell, not only exist, but carry on the functions of life 
as perfectly, when regarded in relation to the wants of their exis’ 
ence, as do the highest animals or most highly organised plants. Each 
cell, possessed thus of vital powers, may further be regarded as 
correlating itself with the life of the body at large, in that it is capable 
of throwing off minute particles of its substance. These particles, 
named gemmules, may be supposed to circulate freely through the 
system, and when duly nourished are regarded as being capable ot 
developing into cells resembling those from which they were derived. 
These gemmules are further supposed to be thrown off from cells 
at every stage of the development and growth of a living being. More 
especially do they aggregate together to form the germ, or the materials 
from which the germ is formed. ‘Transmitted thus from parent to 
offspring, the latter may be regarded as potentially composed of the 
gemmules derived from its parent,—which, like the organic mole- 
cules of Buffon, are charged with reproducing in the young form the 
characters they have acquired from the parent. 

Regarded from a physiological stand-point, this explanation of the 
transmission of likeness from parent to offspring appears, it must be 
owned, to present no difficulties of very formidable kind. Scientific 
evidence regarding the functions and properties of cells is thoroughly 
in agreement with the theory, as far as the behaviour of these bodily 
units is concerned. The exercise of scientific faith and the weighing 
of probabilities commence with the assumption of the development 
of the gemmules from the cells ; and it may be asked if the belief 
that these gemmules are capable of transmission and aggregation as 
held by this theory, is one inconsistent with the tenets and discoveries 
of biological science at large. If we inquire regarding the feasibility 
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of the mere existence of such minute gemmules, we shall find that 
physical science opposes no barrier to the favourable reception of 
such an idea. The inconceivably minute size of the particles, for 
example, given off from a grain of musk, which scents a room 
for years without losing so much of its substance as can be deter- 
mined by the most acute physical tests, lies beyond the farthest 
limit even of the scientific imagination. The particles of vaccine 
lymph diffused through the body by the lancet of the vaccinator, are 
much more minute than the smallest cells; yet, judged by the 
standard of development and by the effects of their multiplication in 
our frames, their existence must be regarded as anything but pro- 
blematical. Then, as regards numbers, the eggs of some animals exist 
in quantities, of which, at the best, we can only form a dim and ap- 
proximate idea. A small parasitic worm, the Ascaris, is known to pro- 
duce 64,000,000 eggs, and some of the orchids will produce as many 
seeds ; whilst the fertility of some fishes is almost inconceivable. It 
has been objected, it is truce, to this conception of the manner through 
which the law of likeness operates, that it is difficult to believe in the 
complicated powers and tendencies of the gemmules to select and 
carry the special qualities of the cells from which they originate ; and 
that, in short, the conception credits the gemmules with powers of 
too mysterious and occult a kind for ordinary acceptance and belief. 
But in answer to this objection it may be urged, that the powers with 
which the gemmules are credited are not a whit more extraordinary 
than those possessed by cells, or than those which nerve-cells and 
nerve-fibres possess, for example, in forming and transmitting the 
undetermined, mysterious force which under certain conditions be- 
comes resolved into thought and mind. The mere conditions of 
heredity which the theory explains constitute in fact a greater draft 
upon scientific credulity than is demanded by any conditions or ideas 
included in the explanation itself. Moreover, there is hardly a con- 
dition, illustrated by the examples of heredity and animal develop- 
ment already given, which is insusceptible of explanation through the 
aid of this theory. The cases of fission illustrated by the fresh-water 
worms, and the process of budding exemplified by the zoophyte, 
become intelligible on the idea that a determination of the gemmules 
to the parts concerned in these processes takes place, and that by 
their aggregation they form parts resembling those from which they 
were derived. The curious phases of reproduction in the plant-lice, 
in which, it will be remembered, female insects were seen to be capable 
of producing generation after generation of beings resembling them- 
selves without the intervention of the opposite sex, is likewise explained 
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by the supposition that gemmules aggregate in quantities in the egg-pro- 
ducing organs of the insects. These gemmules are further regarded as 
being charged with the power of perpetuating the likeness of the stock 
from which they were originally derived, and being transmitted from 
one generation to another, until, through some more special modi- 
fication, the periodical production of fertilised eggs in autumn is 
once more illustrated. The exact nature of “alternate generations” 
of the zoophytes and salpz becomes clear to us if we presume that 
the gemmules of the producing form, such as the zoophyte, are mul- 
tiplied and specially developed to form the jellyfish-bud, which 
finally, as we have seen, is launched abroad charged with the task of 
reproducing the zoophyte. Each egg of the jellyfish contains thus 
the gemmules inherited from, and which convey the likeness and form 
of, the zoophyte ; the special development of new beings seen in this 
case presenting a contrast to the ordinary increase of the single 
zoophyte by budding. The metamorphoses or changes which ani- 
mals undergo in passing from the egg to the adult state—well illus- 
trated by the insect-class—can similarly be explained by the deduc- 
tions of pangenesis, if we suppose that the gemmules which tend to 
form the perfect being undergo a progressive development, and a 
gradual elaboration in the earlier stages of the process. And we can 
the more readily apply this reasoning to the explanation of the 
manner in which the winged butterfly, for example, is evolved from 
the caterpillar, when we find that within the chrysalis-case or cocoon 
the body of the larvz is literally broken down and resolved into 
atomic parts, whilst, by a wondrous process of reconstruction and 
rearrangement of these atoms, the perfect insect is in due time 
formed. Metamorphosis, in this respect, may truly be described as 
a process of the readjustment and rearrangement of the atoms and 
gemmules of the insect’s frame. The variations of living beings may 
in their turn be explained by assuming an irregularity to exist in the 
- arrangement of the gemmules which unite to form the germ of the 
varying form. Modified cells will give out modified gemmules, and 
these last will produce variations in the new being. Any cause pro- 
ducing alterations in the gemmules, either in the direction of over- 
fertility or in that of deficiency, will tell with corresponding effect on 
the germ which they tend to form. Whilst in cases in which bodily 
structures, mental qualities, or even diseases lie dormant in one 
generation, and become developed in the succeeding race, the gem- 
mules may be regarded as having been transmitted in a latent condi- 
tion in the former race, and as having been awakened and redeveloped 
in the latter. The transmission of active disease to a particular 
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generation through an intervening and latent stage represented by 
the preceding generation, is clearly explicable, if we suppose that the 
dormant condition acts on the gemmules as rest acts on wearied 
muscles in serving to restore their pristine strength. Some diseases 
are known to gain strength and virulence after the lapse of a genera- 
tion, in which they have lain dormant and inactive. And the reap- 
pearance of the diseased condition becomes connected by the expla- 
nation just given, to use Mr. Darwin’s words, with “the wonderful 
fact that the child may depart from the type of both its parents, 
and resemble its grand-parents or ancestors removed by many gene- 
rations.” 

The relativity of our knowledge, however, forms a subject which 
may well be suggested as a closing thought. Whether pangenesis or 
any other explanation of heredity be ultimately proved to be true or 
not, the consideration must be ever with us, that we are likely to 
remain ignorant of the primary causes which determine and regulate 
the more apparent laws of likeness. We may thus scarcely hope to 
reach that “law within the law” which operates through the medium 
of secondary laws and ascertainable conditions. But it should form 
at the same time no mean consolation, that we have been able to 
approach theoretically, at least, towards an understanding of one of 
the commonest, but at the same time most abstruse, parts of the 
puzzle of lite. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AS DRAMATIST 
AND POET. 


HE late Mr. Dickens made his fame, as the world knows, by his 
romances, and by a certain sparkling form of essay, in which 
acute observation of character and manners were combined with an 
almost photographic presentation of material objects. In the delightful 
art of letter-writing, it is needless to say, he excelled, and the specimens 
given in Mr. Forster’s biography make us only lament that a full col- 
lection of his correspondence has not before now been made. ‘These 
agreeable compositions, in which vitality, wit, and good humour flow 
abundantly, combined with excellent sense and sound knowledge of 
human nature, really take rank with the best of his writings. He also 
wrote some plays or fragments of plays. It is, however, well 
known that he had taste for verse-making, and more particularly for 
what used to be known as “ occasional verses,” and a little volume 
might almost be made out of those various scattered trifles. 
A few of these airy triflings will be found interesting, as showing how 
many-sided was the talent of the master ; and they are not presented 
as founding any claim for him to the dignity of a poet—the last thing 
he himself would have desired. 

We will begin by some specimens of what may be called the squib 
kind, prompted—-as so many others of his writings were—by political 
matter which had excited his indignation. Here is one from an early 
number of the Daz/y News, whose authorship has hitherto escaped 
detection, it being only signed “ Catnach” : 


THE BRITISH LION. 
A NEW SONG, BUT AN OLD STORY. 
Tune-—Zke Great Sea Siake. 


O p’raps you may have heard, and if not 1’ll sing 
Of the British Lion free, 

That was constantly agoing for to make a spring 
Upon his en-e-me ; 
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But who, being rather groggy at the knees, 
Broke down, always, before ; 
And generally gave a feeble wheeze 
Instead of a loud roar, 
Right toor rol, loor rol, fee faw, fum, 
The British Lion bold ! 
That was always agoing for to do great things, 
And was always being ‘‘ sold!” 


Ife was carried about in a carawan, 
And was showed in country parts, 
And they said ** Walk up! Be in time! Ile can 
Eat Corn Law Leagues like tarts !” 
And his showmen, shouting there and then, 
To puff him didn't fail ; 
And they said, as they peeped into his den, 
**O don’t he wag his tail !” 
Right toor rol, &c. 


Now the principal keeper of this poor old beast, 
WAN HuMBUG was his name, 

Would once every day stir him up—at least— 
And warn’t that a game! 

For he hadn’t a tooth and he hadn’t a claw 
In that ‘‘ struggle” so ‘‘ sublime,” 

And however sharp they touched him on the raw, 
He couldn’t come up to time. 

Right toor rol, &c. 


And this, you will observe, was the reason why 
Wan HvuMBUG, on weak grounds, 
Was forced to make believe that he heard his cry, 
In all unlikely sounds. 
So there warn’t a bleat from an Essex calf, 
Or a Duke or a Lordling slim, 
Lut he said with a wery triumphant laugh, 
** I’m blest if that ain't him !” 
Right toor rol, &c. 


At length wery bald in his mane and tail 
-The British Lion growed, 

He pined, and declined, and he satisfied 
The last debt which he owed. 

And when they came to examine the skin, 
It was a wonder sore 

To find that the an-i-mal within 
Was nothing but a BORE! 

Right toor ro!, &c. 
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To the Daily News he also contributed in the same year— 


THE HYMN OF THE WILTSHIRE LABOURERS. 


** Don't you al! think that we have a great need to cry to our God to put it 
in the hearts of our greaseous Queen and her members of Parlerment to grant us 
free bread ?”—Lucy Simpkins, at Brem Hill. 


O God, who by Thy Prophet's hand 
Didst smite the rocky brake, 

Whence water came at Thy command, 
Thy people’s thirst to slake : 

Strike now upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate, and high ; 

And let some drops of pity fall 
For us who starve and die! 


The God, who took a little child 
And set him in the midst, 

And promised him His mercy mild, 
As by Thy Son Thou didst : 

Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, so spare, 

And let their images appear 
Where Lords and Gentry are ! 


O God, teach them to feel how we, 
When our poor infants droop, 

Are weakened in our trust in Thee, 
And_ how our spirits stoop : 

For in Thy rest, so bright and fair, 
All tears and sorrows sleep ; 

And their young looks, so full of care, 
Would make Thine angels weep ! 


The God, who with His finger drew 
The Judgment coming on, 

Write for these men, what must ensue, 
Ere many years be gone! 

O God, whose bow is in the sky, 
Let them not brave and dare, 

Until they look (too late) on high 
And see an Arrow there! 


O God, remind them. In the bread 
They break upon the knee, 
These sacred words may yet be read, 
‘*In memory of Me”! 
O God, remind them of His sweet 
Compassion for the poor, 
And how He gave them Bread to eat, 
And went from door to door. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Mrs. S. C. Hall, as is well known, possesses a very remarkable 
album, filled with contributions, extempore and otherwise, of the most 
famous persons of the time. On one page Southey had written—in 
allusion to the autographs of Joseph Bonaparte and Daniel O’Connell, 
which were inscribed on the next leaf— 

Birds of a feather flock together, 
But vide the opposite page ; 

And thence you may gather I’m not of a feather 
With some of the birds in this cage. 


Later, when Dickens furnished his little contribution, he wrote, in 
allusion to Southey’s change of opinion :— 
Now, if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage, 
This bird of two weathers 
Has moulted his feathers, 
And left them in some other cage. BOz. 


One would have almost wished that the well-known “ Ode to an 
Expiring Frog” had not remained a fragment, and that Mrs. Leo 
Hunter had recited the whole. It always seemed a very perfect piece 
«f burlesque, not by any means overstrained—the common fault in 
burlesque—but having the earnestness that is certain to be found in 
genuine performances of the kind:— 


ODE TO AN EXPIRING FROG. 
Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing ; 
Can I unmoved see thee dying 
On a log, 
Expiring frog? 
Say, have fiends in shape of boys, 
With wild halloo, and brutal noise, 
Hunted thee from marshy joys 
With a dog, 
Expiring frog ? 
The lines which embroiled Mr. Potts with the susceptible Winkle 
are good in this way, because exactly representing the sort of stuff 
that ased to be found in a country newspaper :— 


LINES TO A BRASS POT. 
Oh! Pott! if you’d known 
How false she’d have grown, 
When you heard the marriage belis tinkle, 
You’d have done then, I vow, 
What you cannot help now, 
And handed her over to W-(inkle). 
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Even in a “slang” song, this master of words could be artistic ; 
and it may be fairly asserted that Mr. Weller’s song to the coachmen 
is superior to any of the kind that has appeared since. For it will be 
seen that there is a breadth anda dramatic character about it which 
are lacking in other more pretentious works :— 


ROMANCE. 
I. 


Bold Turpin vunce on Hounslow Heath, 
His bold mare Bess bestrode-er ; 
Ven there he seed the Bishop’s coach 
A-coming along the road-er. 
So he gallops close to the ’orses’ legs, 
And he claps his head vithin: 
And the Bishop says, ‘‘ Sure as eggs is eggs, 
This here’s the bold Turpin !” 
CHORUS. 
And the Bishop says, &c. 


Says Turpin, ‘‘ You shall eat your words, 
With a sauce of leaden bul-let ;” 
So he puts a pistol in his mouth, 
And he fires it down his gul-let ; 
The coachman, he not likin’ the job, 
Set off at a full gal-lop, 
But Dick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop. 
CHORUS (sarcastically). 
But Dick, &c,! 


In the same story is to be found a piece illustrating that fond and 
romantic Christmas spirit which he always fostered, and which, alas ! 
exists more in the anticipation than in the reality :— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I care not for Spring; on his fickle wing 
Let the blossoms and buds be borne. 

He woos them amain, with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn. 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself 
Or his own changing mind an hour ; 

He'll smile in your face, and with wry grimace 
He’ll wither yon youngest flower. 


1 «© We beg,” adds the pleasant author, ‘‘to call particular attention to the 
monosyllable at the end of the second and fourth lines, which not only enables the 
singer to take breath at these points, but greatly assists the metre.” 

VUL. CCXLII. NO, 1765. F 
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Let the summer sun to his bright home run, 
He shall never be sought by me : 

When he’s dimmed by a cloud, I can laugh aloud 
And care not how sulky he be ; 

For his darling child is the madness wild 
That spurts in fierce fever’s train ; 

And when love is too strong, it don’t last long, 
As many have found to their pain. 


A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far,sweeter sheen for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and blushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief, 
As it lieth beneath the tree: 

So, let autumn air be never so fair, 
It by no means agrees with me. 


But my song I troll out for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, the cold ; 

A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old. 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 
That shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we'll keep him up, while there’s bite or sup, 
And his fellowship good we'll part. 

In his fine honest pride, he scorns to hide 
One jot of his hard-weather scars ; 

They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same trace 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 

Then again I sing till the roof doth ring, 
And it echoes from wall to wall— 

To the stout old wight, fair welcome to-night, 
As the King of the Seasons all! 


In “ Pickwick” will be found also the well-known and still 
popular “Ivy Green;” a really excellent song, with a very poetical 
idea for its basis. Many will recall the pleasant style in which that 
not ungifted “entertainer,” Henry Russell, used to troll it, and the 
rather seducing burden “ Creeping where,” &c. The music may not 
be of the highest merit, but we would have no other for the words. 
The pleasant Henry, with his whole dagage /ittéraire of “Ships 
on Fire ” and “ Man the Life Boat,” and his piano, on which he was 
as much at home as a deft skater on the ice—-who gives him a 
thought now? Yet erst he held audiences spell-bound. 


THE IVY GREEN, 


Oh! a dainty plant is the ivy green, 

That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold, 
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The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim : 
And the mouldering-dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree ! 
And slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death hath been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
Whole ages have fied, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. ' 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past : 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Mr. Horne, the author of “Orion,” was the first, we believe, to 
point out that many tender passages of Dickens's ‘prose writings were 


virtually blank verse, a theory well Are res by these specimens 
from “The Old Curiosity Shop” :—’ 


And now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
E’en as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, and good. 
Decrepit age and vigorous life, 
And blooming youth, and helpless infancy 
Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing, 
Grandames who might have died ten years ago 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame : 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, 


To that which still could crawl and creep above it! 
F2 
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Along the crowded path they bore her now ; 
Pure as the new-fall’n snow 
That covered it ; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 


“ Throughout the whole of the above, only two unimportant words 
have been omitted—sn and i#s ; and ‘grandames’ has been sub- 
stituted for ‘grandmothers.’ All that remains is exactly as in the 
original, not a single word transposed, and the punctuation the same 
to a comma.” 

Again, take the brief homily that concludes the funeral :— 


Oh ! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it, 

For it is one that all must learn, 

And is a mighty, universal Truth. 

When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 

For every fragile form from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise, 

In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it. 


So also in “ Nicholas Nickleby” :— 


The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
Trodden by feet so small and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 
Through all the spring and summer time 
Garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone. 


And here is a passage from “ The Child’s History ”:— 


The English broke and fied. 
The Normans rallied, and the day was lost ! 
Oh, what a sight beneath the moon and stars ! 
The lights were shining in the victor’s tent 
(Pitched near the spot where blinded Harold fell) ; 
He and his knights carousing were within ; 
Soldiers with torches, going to and fro, 
Sought for the corpse of Harold ’mongst the dead. 
The Warrior, worked with stones and golden thread, 
Lay low, all torn, and soiled with English blood, 
And the three Lions kept watch o’er the field ! 
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Nor should his single prologue be forgotten; one written in 1842 
for Mr. Westland Marston’s “ Patrician’s Daughter.” The chief 
portions are given here :— 


No tale of streaming plumes and harness bright 
Dwells on the Poet’s maiden theme to-night. 
Enough for him if in his boldest word 

The beating heart of man be faintly stirred. 

That mournful music, that, like chords which sigh 
Through charméd gardens, all who hear it die ; 
That solemn music he does not pursue, 

To distant ages out of human view. 


But musing with a calm and steady gaze 
Before the crackling flame of living days, 

He hears it whisper, through the busy roar 
Of what shall be, and what has been before. 
Awake the Present! Shall no scene display 
The tragic passion of the passing day ? 

Is it with man as with some meaner things, 
That out of death his solemn purpose springs ? 
Can this eventful life no moral teach, 

Unless he be for aye beyond its reach ? 


Awake the Present! What the past has sown 
Is in its harvest garnered, reaped, and grown. 
How pride engenders pride, and wrong breeds wrong, 
And truth and falsehood hand in hand along 
High places walk in monster-like embrace, 
The modern Janus with a double face ; 

How social usage hath the power to change 
Good thought to evil in its highest range, 

To cramp the noble soul, and turn to ruth 

The kindling impulse of the glowing youth, 
Crushing the spirit in its house of clay,— 
Learn from the lesson of the present day. 

Not light its import and not poor its mien— 
Yourselves the actors and your home the scene. 


The last two “ be good rhymes.” 


In 1843, he was asked by Lady Blessington, who was ever impor- 
tuning her literary and fashionable acquaintances for aid for her 
innumerable Books of Beauty and other annuals, to furnish a small 
contribution. He struck off the following, on a theme which he 
afterwards satirised in Chadband, and the idea of conversion 
through the agency of suitable religious pocket-handkerchiefs. Mr. 
Forster calls it ‘a clever and pointed parable in verse.” And the 
unvarying modesty of its writer is shown in the diffidence with which 
he asked for it a place in his friend’s journal, in case of its rejection 
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by the fashionable lady of letters. It however appeared in.‘‘ The 
Keepsake” for 1844:— 3 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
They have a superstition in the East 
That Allah, written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of Priest, 
Of rolling incense and of lighted taper : 
Holding, that any scrap which bears the name 
In any characters its front impressed on, 
Shall help the finder through the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves—for they are not like us, 
A highly civilised and thinking nation: 
And, always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven, 


So have I known a country on the earth 
Where darkness sat: upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters : 
And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar floor, 
And rent The Book, in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among those pious Turks 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 

Their best High-Churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the market places. 

The Christian Pariah, whom both sects curse, - 
(They curse all other men and curse each other), 

Walks thro’ the world, not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother. 


His pleasant little opera, “The Village Coquettes,” contains a 
good many rhymes, written professedly for setting to music. In 
these will be noted feeling, and a sort of graceful sentiment, without 
any pretence at powerful writing. This is specially found in the 
following, the chime of which haunts the ear :— 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around us here ; 

Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, how sad, how cold, how drear ! 
How like the hopes of childhood’s day, 

Thick clust’ring on the bough { 
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How like those hopes is their decay— 
How faded are they now ! 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around me here ; 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, how sad, how cold, how drear ! 


Withered leaves, withered leaves that fly before the gale; 
Withered leaves, withered leaves, ye tell a mournful tale ! 
Of love once true, and friends once kind, j 
And happy moments fled ; 
Dispersed by every breath of wind, 
Forgotten, changed, or dead. 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, lie strewn around us here ; 
Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, how sad, how cold, how drear! 


It was set, as was the rest of the opera, by Mr. Hullah, and was re- 
published a few years ago. The two heroines, Rose and Lucy, sing 
little ballads on love, which have an old-fashioned pleasantness :— 


LUCY’S SONG. 
Love is not a feeling to pass away, 
Like the balmy breath of a summer day : 
It is not—it cannot be—laid aside ; 
It is not a thing to forget or hide ; 
It clings to the heart, ah, woe is me! 
As the ivy clings to the old oak tree. 


Love is not a passion of earthy mould, 

As a thirst for honour, or fame, or gold : 

For when all these wishes have died away, 

The deep strong love of a brighter day, 

Though nourished in secret, consumes the more, 
As the slow rust eats to the iron’s core. 


ROSE’S SONG. 
Some folks, who have grown old and sour, 
Say love does nothing but annoy ; 
The fact is, they have had their hour, 
So envy what they can’t enjoy. 
I like the glance—I like the sigh— 
That does of ardent passion tell ! 
If some folks were as young as I, 
I’m sure they'd like it quite as well. 


Old maiden aunts so hate the men, 
So well know how wives are harried, 

It makes them sad—not jealous—when 
They see their poor dear nieces married. 

All men are fair and false, they know, 
And with deep sighs they assail ’em ; 

It is so long since they tried men, though, 
I rather think their mem'ries fail ’em. 
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“The Squire” has another jovial, rollicking strain, such as might 
have made the rafters of Dingley Dell ring. 


SPRING. 


There’s a charm in Spring, when everything 
Is bursting from the ground : 

When pleasant showers bring forth the flowers, 
And all is life around. 

In summer day, the fragrant hay 
Most sweetly scents the breeze : 

And all is still, save murm’ring rill, 
Or sound of humming bees. 


Old Autumn come, with trusty gun 
In quest of birds we roam : 

Unerring aim, we mark the game, 
And proudly bear it home. 

A winter’s night has its delight, 
Well warmed to bed we go: 

A winter’s day, we’re blythe and gay, 
Snipe shooting in the snow. 


A country life, without the strife 
And noisy din of town, 
Is all I need ; I take no heed 
Of splendour or renown. 
And when I die, oh ! let me lie 
Where trees above me wave : 
Let wild plants bloom around my tomb, 
My quiet country grave. 


MORAL. 

That very wise head, old AZsop, said, 
The bow should be sometimes loose : 

Keep it tight for ever, the string you sever :— 
Let’s turn his old moral to use:— 

The world forget, and let us yet, 
The glass our spirits buoying, 

Revel to-night, in those moments bright 
Which make life worth enjoying. 

The cares of the day, old moralists say, 
Are quite enough to perplex one ; 

Then drive to-day’s sorrow away till to-morrow, 
Then put it off till the next one. 


The above, however, smacks somewhat of the conventional music- 
seller’s ballad. The next has a more serious purpose. 


HONOUR. 
The child and the old man sat alone 
In the quiet peaceful shade 
Of the old green boughs, that had richly grown 
In the deep thick forest glade. 
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It was a soft and pleasant sound, 
That rustling of the oak : 

And the gentle breeze played light around, 
As thus the fair boy spoke :— 


** Dear father, what can honour be 
Of which I hear men rave ? 

Field, cell and cloister, land and sea, 
The tempest and the grave :— 

It lives in all, ’tis sought in each, 
*Tis never heard or seen : 

Now tell me, father, I beseech, 
What can this honour mean ?” 


‘**Tt is a name—a name, my child— 
It lived in other days, 

When men were rude, their passions wild, 
Their sport, thick battle frays : 

When in armour bright the warrior bold 
Knelt to his lady’s eyes : 

Beneath the abbey pavement old 

' That warrior’s dust now lies. 


‘* The iron hearts of that old day 
Have mouldered in the grave : 

And chivalry has passed away 
With knights so true and brave ; 

The honour which to them was life, 
Throbs in no bosom now ; 

It only gilds the gambler’s strife, 
Or decks the worthless vow.” 


The following recalls one of the German “ part songs,” and we 
can almost hear the sustained four voices ; the tendency to a suber, 
melancholy strain is still maintained :— 





EVENTIDE. 


How beautiful, at eventide, 
To see the twilight shadows pale 
Steal o’er the landscape far and wide, 
O’er stream and meadow, mound and dale. / 
How soft is nature’s calm repose 
When evening skies the cool dews weep : / 
The gentlest wind more gently blows, ) 
As if to soothe her in her sleep ! 
The gay morn breaks, 
Mists roll away, 
All nature wakes 
To glorious day. i 
In my breast alone | 
Dark shadows remain ; 
The peace it has known 
It can never regain. 
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A “round” exhibits the same plaintive spirit, and, like the 
“ Autumn Leaves,” lingers in the ear pleasantly. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 
Hail to the merry autumn days, when yellow cornfields shine 
Far brighter than the costly cup that holds the monarch’s wine ! 
Hail to the merry harvest time, the gayest of the year, 
The time of rich and bounteous crops, rejoicing and good cheer ! 
’Tis pleasant on a fine spring morn to see the buds expand ; 
’Tis pleasant in the summer time to view the teeming land ; 
’Tis pleasant on a winter’s night to crouch around the blaze ; 
But what are joys like these, my boys, to autumn’s merry days ? 
Then hail to merry autumn days when yellow cornfields shine, 
Far brighter than the costly cup that holds the monarch’s wine. 


I pass over some lines which are of inferior quality, until we come to 
a sort of dancing chorus, which is full of spirit. 


JOIN THE DANCE. 


Join the dance, with step as light 
As every heart should be to-night ; 
Music, shake thy lofty dome 

In honour of our harvest home. 


Join the dance and banish care, 
All are young, and gay, and fair : 
Even age has youthful grown 

In honour of our harvest home. 


Join the dance—bright faces beam, 
Sweet lips smile—and dark eyes gleam. 
All their charms have hither come, 

In honour of our harvest home. 


Join the dance, with step as light 

As every heart should be to-night ; 

Music, shake the lofty dome, 

In honour of-our harvest home. 
The question has often been asked why the late Mr. Dickens did not 
write for the stage. Manysatisfactory reasons could be offered ; those 
that pressed most with him being the risk of failure, which would 
have affected his position, and waste of power. Again, it would not have 
“ paid” him to have written plays. The time and thought necessary for 
a drama must have been abstracted from a novel, which would have 
produced three times the return. We recollect his lamenting that in 
one of his little Christmas numbers, viz., “Mrs. Lirriper,” he had 
wasted much that would have been valuable for a novel. That he 
would have succeeded on the stage there can be no doubt, for he 
possessed the two qualifications of a dramatist, the power of pre- 
senting character and of construction, The novelist’s mode of work 
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is of course quite different ; but the basis is the same in both, and 
Mr. Dickens was as familiar with the arts of the stage as a trained 
actor. He delighted in it, and, when reading on his tours, often found 
his way to the little local theatre, where he was surprisingly interested. 
All his stories lend themselves to the stage, but have unfortunately 
been dramatised and acted in a very coarse and broad style ; the 
framework of the novels being put together clumsily, with unplaned 
boards, .as it were, and huge nails. But-all have interested and have 
been successful, notably “ David Copperfield” with Mr. Rowe’s grotesque 
Micawber ; “ Pickwick,” with Mr. Irving’s Jingle ; the Christmas 
stories with Toole and the Keeleys ; “‘ Bleak House,” with Miss Jenny 
Lee, &c. Had the author come to the stage in his early days of 
vivacity and enjoyment of London life, he must have succeeded ; 
though this result could not have been looked for when he had taken 
up the elaborate and rather strained tone of “Edwin Drood” and “ Little 
Dorrit,” which were far too “ stippled” for “the boards:” In some 
new edition of Baker’s list of Dramatic Authors, Dickens, however, 
must find his place, and figure respectably as the author of a comic 
opera and a farce, and as part author of a melodrama and farce. These 
pieces are “ The Village Coquettes,” “ The Strange Gentleman,” “ No 
Thoroughfare,” and “ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary.” ‘The first two were 
written in 1835, when he was but twenty-one years old, and the opera is 
in parts quite boyish ; the third was the work of Mr. Mark Lemon, 
but, as Mr. Forster says, was so added to and enriched by Dickens as 
to become a joint production. ‘ No Thoroughfare” was written in 
collaboration with Mr. Wilkie Collins. One whole scenc is entirely 
Mr. Dickens’s, but as he was in America when the piece was being 
finished and produced, it is probable that a good share of the work is 
Mr. Collins’s. It was written with a view to Mr. Fechter’s romantic 
style, and is a piece that would require the most finished acting. When 
it was lately revived at the Olympic it had an old-fashioned air, and 
was ineffective. It is highly popular in France under the title of 
“ L’Abime,” and is often played. ‘ 

“The Strange Gentleman” was founded on one of his short 
stories, entitled “ The Great Winglebury Duel.” The equivoque turns 
on the confusion between a gentleman who wishes to fly from a duel, 
and a lady who is anxious to elope. The scene is at an inn, and.the 
story is perfectly farcical and bustling. Not long ago it was actually 
announced at one of the theatres. It was produced on the opening 
of the St. James’s Theatre, Sept. 29, 1836, and ran for some months- 
The compiler of “ The Story of his Life,” tells us that the author once 
took a part in it himself. On December 6, “ The Village Coquettes ” 
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was produced, set off by the singing of Braham and Miss Rainforth ; 
some of the songs of the former became favourites. The gifted author 
was always not a little sensitive on the score of this early production, 
but I confess it seems to me an agreeable, though unpretending little 
production, with a pleasing sentiment running through it. The story, 
in these times of highly-flavoured “ Pink Dominos” aad “ La Mar- 
jolaine,” might not be acceptable, and the spectacle of a virtuous 
young squire generously respecting his tenant’s daughter, and, after 
being vigorously reproved by the father of the young lady, allowing 
him to retain his farm, might seem insipid. It will be seen that one 
topic, though hackneyed enough, is treated here with humour, and 
must have been highly effective under Harley’s treatment. Martin 
Stokes, a sort of Paul Pry, wishes to put the old father on his guard. 


Ben. Well, Stokes, now you have the opportunity you have desired, and we 
are alone, I am ready to listen to the information which you wished to com- 
municate. 

Mart. Exactly. You said information, I think ? 

Ben. You said information, or I have forgotten. 

Mart. Just so, exactly ; I said information. I did say information—why 
should I deny it ? 

Ben. 1 see no necessity for your doing so, certainly. Pray go on. 

Mart. Why, you see, my dear Mr. Benson, the fact is—won’t you be seated ? 
Pray sit down (drings chairs). There now ; let me see—where was I ? 

Ben. You were going to begin, I think. 

Mart, Oh,—ah !—so I was ;—I hadn’t begun, had I? 

Ben. No, no! Pray begin again, if you had. 

Mart. Well, then, what I have got to say is not so much information, as a 
kind of advice or suggestion, a hint or something of that kind ; and it relates to— 
eh? (mysteriously). ; 

Ben. What? 

Mart. (nodding). Yes. Don’t you think there’s something wrong there ? 

Ben. Where ? 

Afart. In that quarter. 

Ben. In what quarter? Speak more plainly, sir. 

Mart. You know what a friendly feeling I entertain to your family. You 
know what a very particular friend of mine you are. You know how anxious 1 
always am to prevent anything going wrong. 

Ben. (abruptly). Well? 

Mart. Yes, I see you’re very sensible of it, but I'll take it for granted ; you 
need not bounce and fizz about in that way, because it makes me nervous. Don't 
you think, now, don’? you think that ill-natured peopie may say—don’t be angry, you 
know, because if I wasn’t a very particular friend of the family I wouldn’t mention 
the subject—don’t you think that ill-natured people may say, there's something 
wrong in the frequency of the Squire’s visits here ? 

Ben, (starting up furiously). What? 

Mart. There he goes again ! 

Ben. Who dares suspect my child ? 
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Mart. Ah, to be sure, that’s exactly what I say. Whodares? Damme, I 
should like to see ’em ! 

Ben, Is it you? 

Mart. 1? Bless you, no, not for the world! I? Come, that’s a good one. 


In his preface, he modestly apologises for deficiencies, pleading that 
a libretto “ must be to a certain extent a mere vehicle for the music ”— 
a reasonable excuse enough. Allusion has been made to the extent to 
which his stories have “increased the public stock of harmless plea- 
sure” on the stage. Not merely have the whole of them been dramatised, 
but most have been dramatised two or three times over, and several half- 
‘a-dozen times. Even the little Christmas ‘“‘ Household Words” num- 
bers have found their way to the stage, and “ Boots at the Holly-tree 
Inn” furnished matter for three or four pieces. There can be no 
doubt that, had they been adapted on scientific principles—not on those 
of the tailor—such as the French employ, the genius of Dickens 
would have been as conspicuous on the stage as it is in his books. 

Such is a view of the great novelist in what may be considered 
the by-walks of his profession; and on the principle that some careless 
little terra-cottas of a sculptor like Carpeaux, dé/assements after his official 
labours, are found interesting and even precious, so may this collection 
of trifles, the work of one so dear to the generation, be found accept- 
able. On such specimens it would be manifestly unfair to found any 
speculations as to whether he would have failed or succeeded as poet 
or dramatist. They must be taken for no more than what they pre- 
tend to. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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TERMS OF PEACE. 


T is curious to see, after two years of warfare in South-Eastern 
Europe, how large a body of Englishmen still seem quite unable 
to understand the real meaning and bearings of the struggle. .The 
war has had three clearly marked stages. First, the people of certain 
of the lands under Turkish dominion rose to throw off the foreign 
yoke which kept them down as bondmen on their own soil. . Bosnia 
and Herzegovina rose, and those lands have never since been fully 
brought back under the old tyranny. Bulgaria strove to rise ; how 
Bulgaria was brought back again for a while under the old tyranny all 
the world knows. Secondly, the neighbouring free states of kindred 
blood came to the help of their brethren. Servia, brave and slandered 
Servia, supported by Russian volunteers, had to submit to peace after 
a gallant struggle against overwhelming odds. ‘The unconquered 
defenders of the Black Mountains gathered the neighbouring tribes 
around the common standard of freedom. The Turk has indeed 
carried havoc into some Montenegrin districts ; but he has not 
been able to annex an inch of Montenegrin soil. Meanwhile the 
Montenegrins themselves have gone on from victory to victory ; the 
area of freedom is extended by every fight, and the loss of fortress 
after fortress by his discomfited troops may indeed 


Teach the pale despot’s waning moon to fear 
The patriot terrors of the mountain spear. 


Lastly, when the representatives of Europe first came together to find 
means to check Turkish oppression and then went away and left the 
‘Turk with full power to oppress, one European nation scorned to 
join in the general backsliding, and stood forth alone to do the work 
which Europe should have done in common. The people of Russia, 
kindled by the noblest emotion that ever stirred the heart of any people, 
have compelled their sovereign to lead them to the war, and they 
have drawn the sword in the most righteous cause in which the sword 
ever was drawn. Other nations have fought for their own freedom ; 
Russia fights for the freedom of her brethren. Strong in the might 
of righteousness, enduring under reverses and merciful in the hour of 
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victory, the warriors of this great crusade have indeed waxed valiant in 
fight and turned to flight the armies of the aliens. As they advance, 
the rod of the oppressor is- broken, and liberated nations again feel 
themselves to be men. The small uprising in a remote cornet which 
the blinded Foreign Minister of England deemed could be “sup- 
pressed” at his bidding has grown, as those whose eyes were open 
knew from the first that it would grow, into one of the great crisés of 
the world’s history. We have had our moments of doubt and fear ; but 
at last the goal seems to be reached. Now at last we need hardly doubt 
that, as regards a large part of the nations under the yoke, the wrongs 
of 500 years are to be undone. The deliverance of the Slaves is 
promised, promised by a prince whose word, we feel sure, is truth, by 
the liberator of his own people. The memories of the day of 
Kossovo and of the day of Nikopolis will be exchanged for memories 
of the brighter days which will soon have restored Bulgaria and ‘the 
whole Servian land to Europe and to Christendom.:-If thus much 
at least is not done, the blood of patriots and of: deliverers will 
indeed have been shed in vain. But that that much at least will be 
done we may trust to the righteous zeal of the. Russian people; to 
the good faith of the prince on whom his people have laid the duty 
of doing single-handed the work from which confederated Europe 
shrank. 

Now, to anyone who should hear all this for the first time, who 
should be able to judge of what is happening by the light of' reason 
and experience, but who knew nothing of the cries and prejudices of 
the moment, it would indeed seem strange that there should be any 
man in Christian Europe who could look on such a prospect as this 
with any other than feelings of rejoicing. Four hundred years back 
men at least professed generous feelings. When Mahomed the Second 
laid siege to Constantinople, Western Europe failed to come to 
the rescue of the East ; but Western Europe at least professed to 
mourn for the overthrow of the East. Now, strange to say, it is 
otherwise. To a large party in England the cause of the oppressor 
has some mysterious and unintelligible charm. That in a large part 
of Europe the people of the land should be bondmen on their own 
soil—that they should hold their lives, their property, the honour of 
their families, at the mercy of foreign invaders—seems to not a few 
to be a state of things which is to be defended and kept up, some- 
times, it would seem, positively for its own sake, sometimes because 
“ British interests ” are held to be in some mysterious way concétned 
in refusing the rights of human beings to the people of Bulgaria and 
Thessaly. If the area of bondage is narrowed, if the area of freedom 
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is increased, these men speak as if something was taken from them- 
selves, as if they had a vested interest in oppression, and could not 
endure that the oppressor should lose a single victim. We live in 
strange times when England first, along with the other powers of 
Europe, brands the evil deeds of the Turk in language stronger 
than the traditions of diplomacy commonly allow, and then sends an 
Ambassador expressly to announce the “sympathy” of England with 
the tyrant whose evil deeds England and Europe had just branded. 
“ Sympathy ” with the Turk, “ admiration ” for the Turk, have become 
stock phrases with a large party of Englishmen. They are repeated 
as a formula by many who perhaps really do not know the meaning 
of the words which they utter. Dull county members at agricultural 
dinners tell hardly duller farmers that they would not be Englishmen 
if they did not admire and sympathise with the brave and gallant Turk 
fighting for his country. It may even be that some specially zealous 
defender of the Church as by law established, some one who loathes a 
Dissenter and votes against the Burial Bill, adds, as a further merit, 
that the Turk is “ fighting for his religion.” It is only the judgment 
of charity to believe that such men know not what they say. What 
they really say is that we should not be Englishmen if we failed to 
give our sympathy and admiration to men who are fighting, not for 
their own country, but to keep their hold on the country of other 
men—who are fighting not for their own religion, but for the power 
of oppressing men of other religions; who fight, stoutly no doubt— 
for who would not fight stoutly in such a cause ?—for the divine right 
to murder, rob, and ravish whenever the fancy takes them ; for the 
pleasant licence of carrying dishonour into Christian homes and 
spreading havoc, slaughter, and plunder throughout Christian lands. 
We should not, we are told, be Englishmen if we did not look with 
sympathy and admiration on men who habitually hand over their 
prisoners to the torturer, who leave their own sick and wounded to 
perish, who calmly reckon that the man with a shivered limb can be 
of no more service, and who forbid the surgeon to waste his skill on 
saving an useless life. For men like these our sympathy and admi- 
ration are challenged, while every slanderous epithet is hurled at 
the Montenegrin, at the free Bosnian, at the liberating Russian. 
The heroic race who have kept their mountain height unconquered 
from generation to generation are reviled as rebels and marauders; 
the men who have risen to free their land from bondage, their 
daughters and their sons from outrage, are called in official language 
brigands. And what name can be bad enough for soldiers who,.while 
their own captive comrades are handed over to slaughter, to torture— 
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to the torture sometimes at least of the sharp stake'—yet, when the 
men who have done these deeds fall into their hands, tend them like 
the sick and wounded of their own army? For them, in the new 
creed of Englishmen, there can be no sympathy—no sympathy for 
the patriot, no sympathy for the deliverer; the sympathies cf English- 
men, we are taught, must be kept wholly for the men who are 
fighting for the right divine to indulge every foul and cruel passion at 
the cost of our fellow-Europeans and fellow-Christians. 

With those who speak in this way, really knowing the meaning of 
their own words, it is of course in vain to argue. But we may well 
believe that a crowd of people so speak who have simply never taken 
in the facts of the case, who are misled, partly by inveterate prejudices, 
partly by the mere abuse of words. We may be sure that many 
people talk about sympathy and admiration for the Turks who have 
not the faintest notion what it is that they admire and sympathise with. 
When one reads the list of gifts to the Stafford House fund, and 
sees such entries as “ A Sympathiser with the Poor Turks,” we may 
be sure that the twaddle, however silly, is genuine. Some well- 
meaning old woman has been taught to believe that the oppressor is 
really the oppressed. The chatterers at agricultural dinners who talk 
about the big boy and the little boy are very likely in the same frame 
of mind. Nobody has explained to them that the case really is, to 
carry out their own metaphor, not the case of a big boy bullying a 
little boy, but the case of a preposter or prefect giving a boy of 
whatever size a lawful tunding for bullying a whole form of little boys 
within an inch of their lives. People are led away by mere names. 
They read that the Russians have invaded “ Turkey,” and they think 
that the case is the same as if the English had invaded France or the 
French invaded England. They fancy that the Russians are the 
enemies of “Turkey,” and that the Turks are its defenders. They talk 
about the Turks defending “their country,” as if the land marked 
“ Turkey’ on the map was the country of the Turks. The distinction 
has been pointed out a hundred times ; but as long as the confusion 
goes on, the distinction must be pointed out again. ‘The Russians are 
the friends of “ Turkey ;” the Turks are its enemies. Nothing so offends 
the Turk-lover as to be told that the Turks are an alien horde en- 
camped in Europe. Nothing offends him so much, because nothing 
is so strictly and literally true. Because the statement is the driest 
and soberest expression of a historical fact, the Turk-lover calls it a 

1 I copy from a private letter of the very highest authority from the seat of 
war. ‘‘ He [a Russian prince] met one poor fellow who had been partly impaled, 
and then rescued.” Medical details and other cases of torture follow. 
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metaphor. The Ottoman Turks have no country. ‘They are not a 
nation ; they are simply a gang encamped in the country of other 
people. They fight, not for their country, for they have none, but to 
keep Greeks, Slaves, Albanians, Roumans, Armenians'—all the nations 
whose lands make up the aggregate called “Turkey” on the map— 
from the possession and enjoyment of their several countries. The Rus- 
sian fights to give back to those nations the possession and enjoyment 
of their several countries. ‘To that, and not to an enlargement of 
his own dominions, the Russian Emperor is pledged. But suppose 
that the war was simply waged for an enlargement of Russian 
dominion. We could not in such a case give it the same approval 
which we now can ; but even in such a case we ought to remember 
that, though Russian dominion is a bad thing as compared with 
national freedom, it is a good thing as compared with Turkish 
bondage. The universal wish of all the nations under the yoke is 
this—“ Give us neither Czar nor Sultan; but, if we must once for 
all make an irrevocable choice between Czar and Sultan, give us the 
Czar and not the Sultan. Let us have freedom first of all ; but if we 
cannot have freedom, let us at least have the despotism which will 
protect life and property and family honour, rather than the des- 
potism which hands over all three to the caprices of every member of 
the foreign horde which is encamped among us.” 

Now it is specially important that the whole class of confusions 
which have been just now spoken of should be altogether cast aside 
whenever the time comes to discuss, what will have to be discussed 
sooner or later, the terms on which the war is to end. For, even 
f the war ends, as it is devoutly to be hoped that it may end, in 
the speedy and utter overthrow of the Turkish power, still it must 
be ended on terms in this sense, that some settlement will have to be 
made for the lands which are thus set free from the yoke. It is 
plain that nothing short of the utter overthrow of the ‘Turkish power 
will meet the needs of the case. As long as that root of evil exists, 
the Eastern Question will spring up again in some shape or other. 
Diplomatists, after the manner of diplomatists, have been striving to 
put off what they call “ opening the Eastern Question.” ‘That is to 
say, they have been striving to win for the Turk a little longer time to 
lie, and rob, and murder, and ravish, in order to save themselves the 
trouble of settling what is to be done when the Turk is got rid of. The 


? What if we should add ‘* Turks” to this list? The settled Turks of some parts 
of Asia could bring a rather long tale of wrong against the dominant Ottoman 
caste. Arabs, Chaldees, and other Asiatic nations, Christian and Mussulman, 
might be further added. 
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question has been opened in spite of them ; the noble enthusiasm of 
a great nation has been too strong for all their cut-and-dried nos- 
trums and formule. What the diplomatic mind fears above all 
things are what it calls “ difficulties and complications.” Now as long as 
the Turk is allowed to hold any Christian people under his rule in 
Europe or in Asia, the Eastern Question will always be going on ; 
there will always be “difficulties and complaints.” ‘That is to say, 
as long as the oppressor is allowed to keep his power of oppression, 
so long will his victims revolt against him whenever they have a 
chance, so long will their free brethren continue to help them in their 
revolt. The Eastern Question, with its difficulties and complications, 
arises wholly out of the existence of the Turkish power. Take away 
that power, and there may be Eastern Questions still, as there may 
be Northern, Southern, or Western Questions; but the source of those 
particular difficulties and complications which have troubled diploma- 
tists for so long will be got rid of for ever. 

The work then will be imperfect if the Ottoman Empire is allowed 
to exist any longer. ‘That is the plain state of the case. ‘Two years 
ago—a year ago—before the Russian sword was drawn, we might have 
been glad to accept a system of tributary states, with a pensioned 
Sultan at Constantinople. Such a scheme would have been a fair 
diplomatic compromise. It is as much as could be fairly looked for 
from mere talk without blows. But the days of compromise and diplo- 
macy are passed. Now that the sword has been drawn, now that 
crusading blood has been shed, something must be had which may be 
worth the price that has been paid for it. And nothing short of the 
utter rooting out of the thing of evil against which we strive can be 
worth such a price. ‘The Sublime Porte must pass away, as so many 
other evil things have passed away. The name of the Ottoman 
Empire must pass away from Europe and from Christian Asia. Leta 
Sultan of Iconium reign over those Asiatic lands where, so far as 
there is any people of the land, the people of tie land are Turks. Such 
a Sultan might be endured ; but the dominion of such a Sultan would 
not be the Ottoman Empire of diplomatists. ‘Chat hateful fabric of evil 
must be swept away. Nothing short of its utter sweeping away can 
be accepted as a real and lasting settlement. Nothing but sheer 
inability to do more could justify Russia, now she has drawn the 
sword, in accepting less. 

Rightly to understand the true conditions of the case, they must 
be approached in a very different frame of mind from that which is 
shown by some of our recent talkers. We have heard not a few of 
them say that they hope that, now that each side has done enough to 
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vindicate its honour, both sides may be the more disposed to peace. 
Some men are so bliné _.c real bearings of the case, that it is quite 
possible that this non..ase may have been uttered in good faith. By 
each side vindicating its honour is meant, in plain words, that each 
side has killed a good many of the other. By this process of killing it 
is supposed that the fighting power of each side has been proved, and 
that therefore they may shake hands and be friends. This kind of 
talk is of a piece with the other kind of talk about admiration and 
sympathy for mere courage, never mind in what kind of cause the 
courage is displayed. Some people have gone so far as to sup- 
pose that those who condemn—as every man who knows right 
and wrong must condemn—those Englishmen who have sold them- 
selves to fight for the Turk, must still wish that, as they are English- 
men, they may fight well and distinguish themselves. That is to 
say, we are expected to wish that men whom we deem to be guilty 
of the blackest of crimes may be successful in their career of crime. 
The morality of such a way of looking at things is much as if a party 
of Englishmen should join a band of Sicilian brigands, and if we 
should be expected to wish that they may show themselves good 
shots and skilful thieves. All this, like the talk about honour, comes 
from failure to understand that the whole question is a moral one. It 
comes from that false notion of honour which sets up a law of honour 
distinct from the law of right. Whatever is right is honourable ; what- 
ever is wrong is dishonourable. Mere courage is in itself morally 
colourless, like any other intellectual or physical gift. It is good, if 
put to a good use ; it is bad, if itis puttoabaduse. To fight, well or 
ill, on the side of the Turk is dishonourable, because the cause of the 
Turk is the cause of wrong.' It is better for mankind that Hobart 
and Baker should show themselves fools and cowards than that they 
should show themselves men of skill and courage. But if they do 
show skill and courage, no real honour can be won by such a display, 
because the skill and courage are shown in a bad cause. 

As for each side vindicating its honour, the Turk has no honour 
to vindicate ; the honour of the Russian depends on something very 
different from killing this or that number of Turks. Here is a great 
work to be done ; if it could have been done without killing anybody, 


? Nothing is here ruled as to the case of the individual Turk. There is nothing 
to hinder this or that soldier in the Turkish army from acting from the highest 
motives, according to his light. The Turkish power, as a power, is purely evil ; 
but this or that Turk may easily be good. So might this or that Spaniard in the 
army of Alva or Farnese. But this does not apply to the European who sells 
himself to do the Turk’s work of evil. He sins with his eyes open. 
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Turk or Russian, so much the better. The killing is not, as those 
who talk about “military honour” seem to think, an end in itself; it 
is simply a means to an end, a means to be avoided if any other 
means would serve instead. Thanks, before all men, to Lord Derby, 
no other means would serve, and the killing has to be done. But the 
honour is not in the killing ; the honour is in doing the work to 
which the killing is a means. Or, rather, the honour is in doing all 
that can be done to accomplish the work. Ina good cause there is 
dishonour in failure, as in a bad cause there is no honour in success. 
If Russia had attempted the work, if she had done her best, and had 
found that the work was beyond her power, she would have been 
defeated but not dishonoured. And now the honour of Russia is 
concerned in one thing only, to carry out—at least to use every means 
in her power to carry out—the work which she has undertaken, the 
liberation of the Christian nations which are under Turkish bondage. 

That liberation can mean nothing short of the complete overthrow 
of the Ottoman power as a power. Here, again, we must avoid the 
misconceptions which arise from applying to Turkish affairs phrases 
which have a meaning when applied to ordinary European affairs, 
but which only mislead when they are applied to a wholly different 
state of things. ‘The Turkish power is something wholly unlike 
anything to which we are used in Western Europe. All our usual 
words “ nation,” “government,” “ right,” “‘ conntry,” “ international,” 
and the like, cease to have a meaning when they are applied to the 
dominion of the Turk. It has been often set forth, but it must be 
set forth again, that the Ottoman Turks are not a nation; that they are 
simply a ruling caste, a gang of robbers, who hinder other nations from 
enjoying the natural rights of nations. ‘The Ottoman “Government” 
is not a Government ; it is simply a system of organised brigandage. 
Its rule is not government ; it is not even misgovernment. Govern- 
ment implies the protection of the governed ; it implies that the 
governor secures to them at least the ordinary human rights of life, 
property, and family honour. Misgovernment implies that those 
duties of governors are badly or imperfectly discharged. Government 
is a good thing ; misgovernment is the corruption of a good thing, 
which may conceivably be set right again. But Turkish rule has 
nothing in common with government or even misgovernment. It 
means the hindrance of the existence of any government, the 
hindrance of the existence of any protecting power, in the lands over 
which it is spread. It means that, over whatever land the Turkish 
power extends, those things which government is instituted to secure 
shall be systematically denied to the people of that land. Turkish 
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rule exists in Bulgaria, in Thessaly, in Crete, in this or that other land. 
This means that the people of Bulgaria, Thessaly, and Crete are 
shut out from the possibility of establishing any government which 
shall protect them in the commonest human rights. Turkish 
“ government” is not government, but the absence of government ; 
it is organised brigandage, and nothing else. 

Now it may be answered that in all this there is nothing specially 
characteristic of Turkish rule, nothing but what might be said of 
many Western Governments, past and present. It may be said that 
there are other parts of the world, even other parts of Europe, besides 
‘Turkey, where men are under Governments which they wish to get 
rid of, and where a foreign power stifles all national life in the same 
way in which the Turkish power does. It is said, for instance, that 
if the Turk holds Bulgaria, the Austrizn once held Lombardy, and 
that at the outside all that is needed is to set free this or that parti- 
cular province, as Lombardy and Venetia were set free from Austria. 
It need not follow that the whole Ottoman power should be de- 
stroyed, any more than the whole Austrian power was destroyed. So 
it might be argued with regard to Russia and Poland, Germany and 
North Sleswick, any other country where the people are under a 
foreign rule which they would gladly get rid of. But there is a fallacy 
in this argument ; the cases are not really parallel. There is, in 
truth, a twofold fallacy. ‘The worst government in Western Europe 
is still different in kind from the rule of the ‘Turk. Most certainly 
the Lombard under Austria was not, the Pole under Russia, the Dane 
under Germany, is not, in anything like the same case as the rayah 
of the Turk. His national feelings are undoubtedly offended ; but 
he is not exposed day by cay to the violation of all his domestic 
feelings and all his domestic rights. He is under a rule which will 
not allow any political movements against its own power, but which 
still dces fair justice in common matters between man and man. 
This last is exactly what the Turkish power does not do. The 
Christian under Turkish rule can get no redress—except sometimes 
by bribery—for any wrong done by a Mussulman. The other cases 
are at worst misgovernment which may be reformed ; they are not, 
like the rule of the Turk, mere brigandage, which cannot be re- 
formed, but which must simply be done away with. In many parts 
of Western Europe, lands which were in times past brought under 
their present Governments against their will have long ago become 
reconciled to their lot, and have no wish to change back again to the 
Governments under which they formerly were. But lands which 
have been under the Turk for five hundred years are as eager to get 
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rid of the Turk now as they were five hundred years back. The 
misgovernment of European conquerors has gradually changed 
into good government, while the brigandage of Turkish conquerors 
has simply got worse and worse. While in the rest of Europe 
things are better now than they were five hundred, or one hundred, 
or fifty years back, in Turkey things are worse now than they were 
fifty, or a hundred, or five hundred years back. In truth, they cannot 
get better, and they must get worse. For the Mahometan religion 
dooms men of all other religions to be the bondmen of the Mahome- 
tan. It dooms them, not directly to personal oppression, but to 
political and social degradation. And it dooms them indirectly to 
personal oppression by forbidding their witness to be taken against a 
Mahometan. ‘That is, in practice the Mahometan may do what he 
pleases to the Christian without fear of punishment. This state of 
things cannot be made better as long as any Christian—or any man 
of any other religion—is under Mahometan rule. And it is only in 
the common course of human things that a system like this, which 
cannot be made better, should gradually get worse and worse. 

But there is again another difference between the Turkish power 
and any of the other powers which have been spoken of. If we take 
away from Russia or Germany or any other power those parts of its 
dominions in which it is thought to be ruling wrongfully over men of 
other nations, there will still be a great deal left. ‘Take away all that 
anyone could propose to take away, and Russia and Germany would 
still remain great nations. ‘That is because they are nations ; because, 
if there are lands in which some of us may deem that they have 
no business, each of those nations has a much greater extent of land 
in which no one can deny that it is thoroughly at home. But take 
away from the Ottoman Turk all that he holds wrongfully, and he will 
have nothing left. He has no home, no country ; he is like the cuckoo ; 
he has no nest of his own; he lives in the nests of other birds; he feeds 
at their expense, and often kills them or throws them out of the nest. 
‘That is to say once more, the Ottoman Turks are not a nation, but 
simply a band of robbers. As such they came into Europe five hun- 
dred years back ; as such they have remained eversince. There is no 
part of Europe where they really form the people of the land ; they 
are, not in this or that corner but everywhere, mere foreign intruders, 
remaining quite distinct from the people of the land, and holding the 
people of the land in bondage. In Bulgaria, in Thessaly, in Crete, 
everywhere else, it is the same. The people of the land are Greek, 
Slave, or whatever they may be; the Turk is simply a foreign 
taskmaster who has settled down among them. Nowhere is the 
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Sultan looked on as a national sovereign ; he is not the head of the 
people of the.land, but merely of the horde of foreign oppressors. 
In this position Mr. Layard has great sympathy for him ; but those 
whom he calls his subjects call him the Bloodsucker. Wherever the 
Turk is, the bloodsucking process goes on ; and wherever the blood- 
sucking process goes on, those whose blood is sucked by the Turk 
long, beyond all other things, to get rid of the great Bloodsucker and 
of all the lesser bloodsuckers with him. 

It follows then that the kind of peace with which the present war 
ought to end is quite different from the kind of peace which ends 
any other war. In another war the defeated side may have been 
most justly defeated ; it may be perfectly right to separate some lands 
from the dominion of the defeated power, to exact an indemnity in 
money, to impose some pledges or guaranties for the future. It 
may be perfectly right to do this, and yet it might be utterly wrong 
to destroy or seriously to weaken the defeated power. That is to say, 
the defeated power, thouzh it may deserve humiliation, chastisement, 
even dismemberment, may still be a nation, with a right to its national 
life and freedom within those lands which are really its national 
possessions. In such a case we may fairly talk of the rights, the 
honour, the dignity, of the vanquished nation ; we may appeal to the 
mercy and generosity of the conqueror not to press the rights of 
conquest too far. But this kind of talk will not apply to the settle- 
ment which must follow the present war. The misleading formule 
of diplomacy must be cast aside, and the plain facts of the case must 
be looked in the face. The Sublime Porte, the Ottoman Empire, the 
rights of the Sultan, and all phrases of that kind, must be cast aside. 
We must hear no more chatter about the rights, the honour, the 
“ susceptibility” of the men who ordered the Bulgarian massacres, 
and who have sent their Circassians and Bashi-bazouks to do the 
like work in Thessaly and Epeiros. The Turk has no rights and no 
honour, and his susceptibility does not matter. He is an intruder and 
a robber, and he must be dealt with as what he is. In any other case, 
the government of the land, whatever may be its form, must be taken as 
representing the people of the land. In this case the first thing to be 
borne in mind is that the so-calied “ Government” of the Turk does 
not represent the land and its people, and must not be listened to as 
if it did. The wishes, the feelings, the interests, of the Sublime 
Porte—that is, of the corrupt Ring at Constantinople—must simply 
go for nothing. What is to be consulted is the wishes, the feelings, 
the interests, in a word, the rights, of those nations which the Turk 
has so long kept out of their rights. Diplomatists may put the thing 
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into any shape that they please. Let them by all means have the 
pleasure of drawing up any documents that they like. ‘The Last Will 
and Testament of the Grand Turk, the Last Dying Speech and Con- 
fession of the Sublime Porte, might not be bad headings. But the 
formulz and the headings may be left to the clerks of this and that 
Foreign Office. So that the Turk is got rid of, the style and title of 
the process by which he is got rid of is of very little importance. 

Of all cases in the world, this is a case for mercy and generosity; 
but it is a case for mercy and generosity, not towards the Turk, but 
to:vards his victims. Towards the Turk, as a power, mercy and gene- 
rosity are out of piace ; mercy and generosity towards the Turk mean 
wrong and cruelty towards his victims. Some might call it generosity 
to leave to the Turk this or that province. What that would really 
mean would be to keep this or that province out of the hands of its 
own people. It would mean to prolong their bondage, to deny to 
them the mercy and justice which is given to others. It might be 
called generosity to allow the Turk to keep this or that income. But 
that would mean to wring this or that amount of money out of the groans 
of suffering nations, merely to supply means for the brutal pleasures of a 
pampered tyrant. Such generosity would be injustice to all those out of 
whose means the Turk’s income would have to be raised. The rights of 
those who have rights must be respected. But the Turk has no rights to 
respect ; the rights which are to be respected are the rights of those 
whom the Turk has so long kept out of the exercise of their rights. 

But it may be asked, what is to become of the Mussulman in- 
habitants of the lands which are now under Turkish rule? It might 
be answered that, in undoing a great wrong and in setting free whole 
nations, the claims of an intruding minority need not go for much. 
But there is no need to make such an answer. The peaceable 
Mussulman population, wherever there is any, will gain almost as much 
by the overthrow of the corrupt rule of the Porte—that is, of the Ring 
—as the Christians themselves. They are almost equally oppressed, 
though not exactly in the same way. It is not that there are no 
good Turks, but that the good Turks are powerless in the hands of 
the bad ones. The Turks, as a body, have reached that lowest 
pitch of degradation in which, when they find an honest man among 
themselves, they persecute him. Everyone knows how, while the doers 
of the Bulgarian massacres were rewarded, those Turkish officers who 
behaved with humanity were none of them rewarded, while some of 
them were actually punished. The degradation of the Christians 
tells against the peaceable Mussulman as well as against the Chris- 
tians themselves. A peaceable Mussulman has before now been 
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wantonly murdered by a man of his own faith, and the murderer has 
escaped, because the only witnesses who could prove the crime were 
Christians. The peaceable Mussulman needs protection against Otto- 
man tyranny almost as much as the Christian does. And that protection 
may be given by taking away the Ottoman tyranny from him as well as 
from the Christian. No one wishes to impose on the peaceable Mus- 
sulman the smallest disability simply on account of his religion. All 
that is wanted is to hinder Mussulmans who are not peaceable from 
doing wrong to men of other religions. But this object can be gained by 
no means short of the utter abolition of Mussulman rule over every 
land where there are men of other religions. Experience shows that 
the Christian under Mussulman rule has not the slightest hope of ever 
faring better than the Christian subject of the Turk faresnow. Ex- 
perience shows that the Mussulman under Christian rule has a good 
hope of faring as well as he actually does fare under the rule of Russia, 
England, and Greece ; that is, incomparably better than he fares 
under the rule of the Sultan, the Shah, or the Khedive. ; 
Turkish rule then must cease ; but within what bounds? The 
answer is simple ; it must cease wherever there are Christians to be 
ruled over. Let a Sultan of Iconium rule, if anyone wishes it, over 
the wasted inland regions of Anatolia ; though even there, wherever 
there is a really settled Mussulman population, they would gain by 
the overthrow of a rule which, in those lands above all, has shown 
itself the very abomination of desolation. Let the Sultan rule at 
Iconium ; only he must not rule over Smyrna or Trebizond, still less 
must he rule over Rhodes or Cyprus. The Greek coasts and 
islands of Asia, the Armenian inland country, must be delivered from 
the Turkish scourge no less than the lands on the Danube or beneath 
the Balkan. And, above all, the work of Alexander the Liberator 
will not be done, if, in the European mainland and the European 
islands, the Greek is left in bondage, while the Slave is set free. Here, 
and not towards the Turk, is the true field for generosity. The Greek, as 
his warmest friends must allow, has not, in these latter days, wrought 
his own deliverance as his fathers did, and as the Slave has wrought his 
before our eyes. ‘There is a free Bosnia; there is no free Thessaly, 
While the free Slave is thundering at the gates of Skodra and Anti- 
vari, the army of the free Greek lingers at Thebes. Yet the Greeks 
have their excuse, an excuse which may well plead for them with gene- 
rous hearts, such as we believe the hearts to be alike of the Russian 
Emperor and of the Russian people. Servia and Montenegro, inland 
countries without a haven or an inch of sea-board, with no city of 
any account save the single capital of Servia, may come to the rescue 
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of their enslaved brethren, and leave comparatively little of their 
own open to barbarian invasion. It is another thing with Greece 
and her endless coast, her flourishing havens, her capital within can- 
non-shot of the shore. To the shame of Europe, the Turk has a fleet, 
built with European money, fitted out by European skill, and com- 
manded, to the special shame of England, by an Englishman who has 
sold honour and patriotism for the gold which is wrung by stripes and 
torture out of the Christian victims of the master whom he has chosen. 
We can hardly expect the camp of Thebes to be moved to Larissa, 
while Hobart and his ironclads may at any moment show themselves 
before Peiraieus and Syra, before Corfu and Patras, while Athens 
itself may be bombarded from the haven of Phaléron. Greece has 
been held back from the work by the sheer necessity of sclf-preser- 
vation. Yet that ought to be no ground for condemning Epeiros and 
Thessaly, Macedonia and Crete, the rest of the Greek coasts and 
islands through Europe and Asia, to groan under the yoke, while the 
yoke is taken away from the necks of Bosnia and Bulgaria. And 
what justice dictates policy dictates also. As long as the Turk holds 
a rood of Christian ground—be that rood Greek, Slave, or any other 
—the Eastern Question will still go on. There will still be massacres ; 
there will still be revolts ; there will still be diplomatic chatterings ; 
there may even be more letters written from the English Foreign 
Office exhorting the Turk to “ suppress” insurrections in Epeiros and 
Thessaly—to suppress them doubtless after the fullest Bulgarian pattern 
of suppression. To free the Slave and to leave the Greek in bondage 
would indeed be to sow the dragon’s teeth. It would be to sow the 
seed of difficulties and complications, of future wars, while the work 
might be done in a single war. When men go forth to a crusade, 
their watchword should be, ‘‘ When I begin, I will also make an end.” 
‘Till an end is made of Turkish oppression, Eastern Europe will 
never rest. The “ eternal Eastern Question ” will still abide for dull 
diplomatists to wonder at and to sneer at. 

And when the rest of the land is cleansed, the head and centre, the 
roof and crown of all, must not remain in the hands of those who 
still defile it. To be sure Lord Derby has said that he could not 
behold with “ indifference” the head and queen of nations, the New 
Rome herself, transferred to any other hands than the hands which now 
possess it. The doctrine of British interests seems to be getting shut up 
with in narrower geographical limits. ‘Two years back they demanded 
that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be again pressed down under the 
yoke. A year and a half back it was all the same to Sir Henry Elliot 
whether British interests demanded the sacrifice of ten thousand or of 
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twenty thousand Bulgarians. But now Lord Derby has grown indifferent 
to these matters. He would not strike a blow, he might not perhaps 
even write a letter of protest, though peace and order and justice 
should be restored from the Danube to Mount Othrys. But on one point 
he is not indifferent. Freedom and Christian rule may be endured 
elsewhere ; but from the New Rome they must be carefully shut out. 
Some little space must be saved where the sovereign rights of the 
Sultan may remain untouched. That is, among the liberated lands 
some oasis of bondage must be left where deeds of blood and foulness 
may still be wrought undisturbed. If there should be any fear of 
Constantinople being restored to Europe and to Christendom, then 
Lord Derby will bluster, perhaps he will even ask that Englishmen 
may fight to stop such a change. Happily for the world, specially 
happily for Englishmen, the bark of Lord Derby is worse than his 
bite. Even in such a moment as the crowning overthrow of evil, 
Lord Derby, though he might not behold the change with in- 
difference, would be far more likely to write letters than to sharpen 
swords. But to avoid all risks, the people of England must let him 
know that they will see the change from right to wrong, from bondage 
to freedom, from barbarism to civilisation, from Asia to Europe, from 
Islam to Christendom, not with indifference, but with delight. They 
must tell him that in no case shall the blood or treasure of England 
be spent, in order that the church of Justinian may still remain the 
mosque of the False Prophet, in order that the city of Constantine 
may still remain the sty of Abd-ul-hamid. 

For the heritage of the Eastern Ceesars a nation is waiting, the 
nation which, driven from its imperial seat, has never given up its 
claim to its own. For the throne of Constantine another Constantine 
is ready, ready to take up the line of the emperor who fell before the 
gate of Saint Rémanos. Constantinople must again be Greek. The 
city of the two seas must go back to the people of the coasts and 
islands and peninsulas. ‘The Slave must have his own massive inland 
realm, his own Hadriatic coast; he may fairly ask for an opening 
to the Agean at Thessaloniké. But the coasts, the islands, the 
peninsulas, are the true home and heritage of the Greek, alike on the 
western and the eastern side of his own sea. Diplomatists, club- 
loungers, chatterers of all kinds, will of course sneer at the chimerical 
idea of a prince of Athens reigning in the New Rome. How many 
years is it since they sneered no less vigorously at the chimerical idea 
of prince of Turin and Chambéry reigning in the Old Rome? 

And what, it may be asked, is Russia to have as the reward of her 
labours? Increase of European territory no one wishes to give her; 
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she is herself tco wise to wish for it. Increase of territory in Asia is 
another matter. Armenia must be delivered from the Turk ; and it may 
be that no form of deliverance is possible except annexation to Russia. 
If, as the students of the small-scale maps seem to think, Erzeroum were 
quite close to Calcutta, annexation to England might be better still. 
But geographical science unluckily teaches the lesson that Erzeroum 
is very far from Calcutta, and is comparatively near to Tiflis. The 
opening of the Bosporos and the Hellespont is a matter of course. 
A money indemnity is not to be thought of. The Turk has no money 
of his own ; he can get money in no way but either by robbing fresh 
victims or by cheating fresh creditors. What Russia will win by her 
victory will be the greatest moral position that any nation in Europe 
ever won. She will have won the position which, under the guidance 
of a Canning and not of a Derby, England might have won. She 
will have won the position which, under the guidance of a Derby, 
England has been obliged to stand by and see Russia take without 
an effort to share her glory. Under happier guidance England might 
have stood forth in her old character as the champion of right and 
freedom. As it is, blind envy of Russia has led us—at least, it has Jed 
our momentary rulers—to take the crown from the brow of England 
and to place it on the brow of Russia. Every blow that is struck, 
every point that is gained, in this great struggle between right and 
wrong, should make Englishmen feel more keenly what it is to be 
shut out from their share in the toil and the glory. It has come to 
this, that we have to be thankful that the people of England have so 
far prevailed as to keep the momentary rulers of England from 
drawing the sword in the cause of wrong. Thus far at least we have 
succeeded ; but we must still be watchful. The enemies of right 
and freedom are many, and they are busy. The moment of the final 
triumph of right will doubtless be chosen for fresh outcries, fresh 
outpourings of wrath, fresh babbling about British interests, on the 
part of the champions of wrong. We must stand prepared to declare 
with one voice that, come what may, we will not shed one drop of 
English blood or spend one penny of English treasure in the vain and 
wicked attempt to prolong the foul dominion of the Turk, be it in 
Constantinople or in any other spot of Christian earth. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
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PETITS PAUVRES., 


OIRS dans la neige et dans la Lrume, 
Au grand soupirail qui s’allume, 
Leurs dos en rond, 





A genoux, cinq petits, misére ! 
Regardent le boulanger faire 
Le beau pain blond. 


Ils sont blottis, pas un ne bouge, 
Au souffle du soupirail rouge, 
Chaud comme un sein. 


Voila le boulanger qui tourne 
La pate grise, et qui l’enfourne... 
| —Quand sort le pain, 





Quand sous les vofites enfumées 
Chantent les crofites parfumées 
Et les grillons, 


| (Jue ce trou chaud souffle la vie,— 
Ils ont leur Ame si ravie 
Sous leurs haillons, 
Ils se sentent si bien revivre, 
Les pauvres petits pleins de givre, 
Qu’ils sont 1a, tous, 


Collant leurs petits museaux roses 
‘A la grille, et chantant des choses 
Entre les trous, 
A genoux, faisant leurs priéres, 
Et se pressant 4 ces lumitres 
Du ciel rouvert 


Si fort, qu’ils crévent Icur culotte 
Et que leur chemise tremblotte 


Au vent d’hiver. 
ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 











QUEVEDO. 


] N one of Quarles’s instructive epigrams we are informed that God 

buys His wares by weight and not by measure, that He inclines 
less to words than to matter, and prefers the balance to the yard in 
His estimate of the exact value of prayer. Whether the same or a 
contrary course of proceeding be in use-in.the literary market presided 
over by the public, in whatever regard the compositions of Quevedo 
may be considered, in whatever scale they may be laid, they are little 
likely ever to be found wanting. For his papers in quantity are 
(though many have been lost) at least as numerous as those of 
Mariner, Lope’s friend, who is said to have left behind him three 
hundred and sixty quires of paper full of his own lucubrations, unfor- 
tunately in a writing so exceedingly small and so exceedingly bad 
that no person but himself could read it, and in quality comprise 
subjects most useful and entertaining, expressed in terms from which 
not a single line, scarcely a single word, can well be taken away. 
In Spain the name of Quevedo is about as well known and as much 
talked of as that of Milton in England. His works there are as little 
read as the “ Areopagitica” or “ Paradise Regained” here. His 
reputation is in direct, but his countrymen’s intelligence of its proper 
cause in inverse, proportion to his merit. 

Francisco Gomez de Quevedo Villegas was born at Madrid in 
1580, and died at Villanueva de los Infantes, in the land which Don 
Quixote made illustrious, in 1645. So far, at least, his biography has 
not been, as too many biographies are, fashioned at random to suit 
the reader's fancy. So far all his biographers agree ; but uncertainty, 
which haunts all human things, too soon arises respecting the colour 
of his hair. Some say red, others, and the majority, black. In this 
world it is better to agree with the majority, which thus continues the 
outlines of the map of his microcosm. Fair complexion, lofty brow, 
dark eyes debased by spectacles, small moustache and imperial, 
middle-sized figure, distorted fect. Such was his mind’s lodging ; for 
his mind itself there are his books, and, as it is written on Wren’s 
monument, Circumspice. ‘There are plenty to investigate. He was a 
contemporary of Lope de Vega and Cervantes, of whom the former 
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calls him, in the seventh Silva of his “‘ Laurel of Apollo,” prince of 
lyric poets and rival of Pindar and Petronius, and the latter, child 
of the Sun-God. The accident of being littered in what is known 
in the language of footmen as the “ sphere of high life” bore for him 
the bitter fruit of a Court education. He graduated in the University 
of Alcala, where he became, if in this matter the singular unanimity 
of his biographers can be trusted, a doctor of theology before the age 
of fifteen. Such premature proficiency puts under a bushel that of 
Cowley and Pope. Lisping in theology is a little more difficult than 
lisping in numbers. For the former one wants something more than 
bees swarming about one’s mouth in one’s cradle. Nor this alone : 
before he had, in the eye of our English law, ceased to be an infant, 
he had studied French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Arabic and Hebrew (in 
which last tongue he afterwards assisted Juan de Mariana in his edition 
of the Bible), civil and canon law, mathematics, astronomy, medicine 
and natural philosophy. The man seems to have suffered from a lite- 
rary dropsy ; no wonder he paid for his assiduity with distorted feet 
and half-blinded eyes! A duel, of which the only certain information 
is that it was fought about a woman of whom he knew nothing, and 
arose in a church, the hothouse of Spanish amatory intrigue, banished 
him from Madrid, and he became a Minister of Finance under the 
Duke of Osuna, afterwards Viceroy of Naples. With this master, 
after a stormy political life, he suffered shipwreck. He was twice 
imprisoned—like Cervantes, he is the glory and the shame of Spain 
—and in both cases apparently with gross injustice. During these 
long-continued seclusions from worshipful society, he chewed to 
considerable purpose the hard cud of oppression and poverty, of 
insolence and neglect. At the conclusion of his first imprisonment 
he retired to his paternal estate of La Torre de Juan Abad in the 
Sierra Morena, and there proposed, after so many years of his life 
spent for others, to live the remainder for himself “ There,” as he 
says, “surrounded with fit books though few, I converse with the 
departed, and listen with my eyes to the dead who speak to me with 
a low counterpoint in life’s dream. There I watch the dragging of 
the harrows, and live like an ant amidst a heap of corn.” There, like 
a daughter of Zion, he sat down and sang by the waters of his native 
stream. Well for him had he continued thus to amuse himself. But 
his evil destiny reconducted him to the capital, and he was again sen- 
tenced to confinement, and only released when long restraint had 
ruined his health and brought him so near to the end of his days that 
no indulgence could add many, no inhumanity take many away. He 
had, as Tacitus tells us about the Germans, funerum nulla ambitio. 
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In a word, he objected to the waste of money in furnishing a 
ridiculous religious farce for an idle rabble. Quoth he, /a musica 
paguela, quien la oyere—\et him who hears the music pay for it. 
Some of the historians of his life make him lose his senses just before 
his death. They declare that he begged the Holy Tribunal of the 
Inquisition to correct with its prudent pen any clause which clashed 
with the ideas of propriety entertained by that excellent institution. 

It has been said that an acquaintance with Quevedo’s works is 
rare in Spain ; in England, even in this highly educated age, few of 
us are acquainted with his name. Shortly after the Restoration, the 
good knight, Sir Roger L’Estrange, made English a minute por- 
tion of him, which he was pleased to christen “‘ The Visions of Dom 
Quevedo, Knight of the Order of St. James,” and which was so 
popular as in a very short time to reach an eleventh edition. So Sir 
Roger stands out in the dark background of Time, lightened by the 
halo of the glory of the intellect of Quevedo, as Urquhart by that of 
Rabelais, and as Cotton by that of Montaigne. But Sir Roger’s version 
is not nearly so faithful as those sufficiently unfaithful of Cotton and 
Urquhart. It is, indeed, obviously a translation, not from the 
original Spanish, but from the French of Le Sieur Raclots, taken in 
its turn from that of Le Sieur de la Geneste, as may be seen from the 
very first lines of the First Vision of the Alguacil Alguacilado, or 
“ Catchpole Possessed ” :—‘‘ Going t’other day to hear mass at a con- 
vent in this town, the door, it seems, was shut, and a world of people 
begging and pressing to get in. Upon inquiry what the matter was, 
they told me of a demoniac to be exorcised or dispossest, &c.” The 
corresponding French rendering has : “ Ces jours passez m’en allant 
ouir la messe en un couvent de cette ville, j’y trouvai la porte fermée 
et une affluence de peuple qui tachoit par pritres d’y pouvoir entrer ; 
je m’informay,” and so on. Now, in the Spanish we have, first of all, a 
dedication to the Conde de Lemos, President of the Indies, in which 
Quevedo, after saying he well knows that, in the eyes of the 
Count, the author is more bedevilled than his subject, divides the 
Alguaciles, or Spanish police, into six classes : those of fire, of air, 
of earth, of water, those under the earth, and those that fly from the 
light. Next, in an address to the “pious reader,” he asks him to 
read his discourse if he likes, and if not, to leave it alone, as there is 
no penalty for not reading it; and lastly, the subject is opened thus : 
“I happened to enter St. Peter’s in search of the licentiate Calabres, 
a man of a bonnet of three orders made after the mode of a half- 
peck measure, eyes suited to louse-hunting, quick and restless ; 
wristbands of Corinth, a soupgon of shirt about his neck, his sleeves 
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as they had been in skirmish, and all the braid in tatters ; his arms 
set akimbo like the handles of a pot, his hands hooked ; with a voice 
between that of a penitent and one who has mortified himself with 
the lash; with a downcast look and thoughts in treble: his com- 
plexion in some parts cracked, in others dull ; a dawdler at responses, 
but a breviator at meals ; a mighty caster out of spirits, so much so 
that he sustained his body therewith ; a good hand at uttering charms, 
making in his benediction crosses bigger than belong to those that 
have married ill. His. sluttishness he called humility, recounted 
visions he. had had, and if folk were too careless to believe. him, 
vorked miracles which wearied me. This, Sir, was one of those 
sair sepulchres whitened without, and full of mouldings, but within 
rottenness and worms ; feigning externally honesty, and being inter- 
nally of a dissolute disposition, and of a conscience torn wide open. 
He was, in ordinary language, a hypocrite, a living fraud, a speaking 
fable, an animated lie.” 

Cowper, in his “ Table-Talk,” tells us that Quevedo “asked when 
in Hell to see the royal gaol,” and on expressing surprise at the few 
kings he found there, was informed by his black attendant that all 
were there that ever reigned. There is no passage like this in the 
Zahurdas de Pluton, or “ Pigsties of Pluto,” perhaps the most pleasing 
of Quevedo’s “ Dreams” ; it is therefore probably to be discovered, since 
the singer of Olney was seldom inaccurate, in the version of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, though the writer has searched for it there also without 
success. ' Sir Roger has not precisely preserved the eloquent intro- 
duction to the Zahurdas: Quevedo wrote—* I found myself in a place 
favoured by nature with a pleasant calm, where beauty free from 
malice ravished the view (mute recreation, and without human reply), 
where fountains prattled among their pebbles, and trees amidst their 
leaves, and where from time to time some bird sang, whether in 
rivalry or to reward them for their music I cannot determine. Look 
how curious is our desire, which discovered no contentment in such a 
scene !” Sir Roger translates freely, not to say elegantly. “Being 
one autumn at a friend’s house in the country, which was indeed a 
most delicious retreat, I took a walk one moonlight night into the 
park.” Le Sieur Raclots has of course almost word for word the same 
in French; and the Edinburgh edition of 1798 also generously accords 
to us the autumn, the country house, the moonlight, and the park, of 
all which, it is needless to add, there is no vestige in the original. 

It is indeed difficult, as Captaip Stevens, another of his translators, 
says, to “make him speak English with that diverting sweetness as 
he does Spanish.” The titles even of the “ Dreams” are distorted : 
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the Visita de los Chistes becomes “ Death and her empire,” and “ Hell ” 
in all its naked simplicity of grandeur takes the place of the Zahurdas 
de Pluton. From ignorance or indifference, from involuntary or 
voluntary inaccuracy, every translator writes as if he had opened the 
volume at random and taken a leaf out here and there. Only the 
disjecti membra poeta remain, a few grains of Castilian gold mixed 
and scarcely seen in much French or English mud. Guided 
apparently by that humane desire of pleasing the populace, which is 
the polar star of all literary progress, Sir Roger has introduced us to 
Tyburn Gallows and Ratcliffe Highway, Hackney and Covent Garden, 
my Lord Mayor and Oliver Cromwell, thus adding considerably to one 
of the chief literary values of Quevedo as the illustrator of the manners 
of ‘his-place-and:- age. ‘In this latter respect .L’Estrange’s work -bears 
much the same relation to that of Quevedo as Pope’s Imitations of 
Horace’s Epistles to Horace himself. But the Bard of Twickenham 
professes only to imitate, and is at least consistent. When he has 
represented 
Flore, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, 

by “ Dear Colonel, Cobham’s and your country’s friend,” he does 
not afterwards translate Zuculli miles by “ a soldier of Lucullus.” 

L’Estrange’s book was published not to oblige the public, or to 
gratify the importunities of friends, the wearisome lie which, now pretty 
well worn out, used to adorn the preface of nine publications out of 
ten, but, as he himself informs us, out of pure spite for the hard 
measure with which it had been meted unto him by physicians, 
lawyers, and women. Quevedo’s satire is indeed universal, but perhaps 
chiefly directed against these objects of the ‘ndignation of L’Estrange. 
It is not to be found elsewhere more condensed than in that dream 
of El mundo por de dentro or “ The world from within,” where we find 
vice so long as it is advantageous known as virtue, and virtue when 
disadvantageous stigmatised as vice, where a regard for the welfare 
of others is the disguise of curiosity or pride, and where male and 
female selfishness flaunt abroad boldly under the masks of honour 
and of virtue. 

The works of him of whom a glimpse was caught in the seven- 
teenth century as of a Spanish Lucian laughing at the domus exilis 
Plutonia fabuleque manes bear witness to a rare marriage, the 
marriage of a native genius to untiring industry. They may be 
divided into serious and comic, the religious portion of the former 
alone being larger than all the rest, and each of these divisions may be 
- again subdivided into prose and poetry. The joyous satirist is also the 
profound philosopher, the asceti¢ moralist, the consummate historian. 
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But the colossal statue is seldom seen save on one side only ; the 
light of Fame, like that of the sun, can, it seems, only illumine one 
part at the expense of corresponding shadow on the other. 

It is sad to reflect that while his “Dreams” have done most to make 
him knewn in Spain and elsewhere, and next to them his Vida degran 
Tacaiio, or “ Life of a Great Rascal,” his works on the scholastic divi- 
nity of Catholicism; his version of the Introduction to a Devout Life of 
Francis de Sales; his Virtue militant against envy, ingratitude, avarice, 
and pride, the four pestilences of the world, and against the four 
bugbears of life, contempt, sickness, poverty, and death; his sonnet 
on the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin ; his Politics of 
God and Government of Christ our Lord, in which he collects a com- 
plete body of political philosophy from the example of Jesus, grounded 
on the idea of Gregory that the whole of Christ’s life is a practical 
lesson, are rarely opened, and not a page of one of them has ever 
been translated. Some few may have laughed at his letters of the 
“Knight of the Nippers,” but who will be found acquainted 
with his “ Compendium of the Life of S. Thomas of Villanueva ” ? 
After such an example of perversion of popular interest, no one will 
wonder at the subordinate neglect of his Satires after Juvenal, his 
translations of Epictetus and Phocylides, his imitations of Anacreon; 
of his poetry of all kinds, xacaras, canciones, endechas, bailes, madri- 
gals, and burlesque sonnets, which parodied the extravagant images of 
the Marinists, and the affected singularity of Gongora, a fault to 
which Quevedo was himself far too liable. 

An explanation of the prodigious fecundity of this magnum decus 
Hispanorum, as he is called by his friend Justin Lipsius, may be 
partially found in that little /ador dime to which he submitted his 
work, but lies chiefly in that order and distribution of his time to 
which he rigorously adhered. Few of life’s wasted opportunities can 
be set to the debit side of his account. That jealous interference with 
Industry on the part of Idleness, that apparently natural desire 
of the unoccupied to interrupt occupation, attacked Quevedo to 
no purpose. ‘The unhappy beings sick of that sadly common disease 
of nothing-to-do, who wander about, as the elder Disraeli bitterly 
lamented, privileged by a charter of society to obstruct the informa- 
tion they cannot impart, could little hurt a man who, like Diogenes 
in his cask, took up his habitation in an inn to avoid the daily worry 
and anxiety of domestic interruption, who dated his letters from its 
signboard, and would receive his friends only at one appointed hour. 
Liberal of all things except of time, of which alone avarice is a virtue, 
he weighed the priceless moments which never return to us for 
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prayer or praise with the minutest measures of the apothecaries’ 
scale. The little odd intervals of existence, the drops of time which 
added together make so large a draught, he carefully economised by 
carrying always some book in his pocket, and so found himself never 
less alone than when alone. It is even reported that he had a 
revolving reading-desk, made after his own receipt, set by him at his 
meals, and thus seasoned a little meat with much learning. ‘To 
Quevedo meditation was more to be desired than mutton, and the 
taste of wisdom sweeter than the taste of wine. Nay, he kept a 
lamp with flint and steel standing on a little table by his bedside, and 
was even loth to pay the dues of that universal tax-collector, sleep. 
Idleness he has himself named the moth of virtue and the holiday of 
vice. 

Jovial, like Sir ‘Thomas More, and saturnine by turns, of rare 
originality of thought and rarer boldness of expression, of a disposi- 
tion to show at every opportunity “ Truth in her smock, only a little 
less than naked ;” Truth, whom he loved like Pius V. and would not 
injure like Louis XI.; with the quiet independence of Voltaire, and 
the bitter bile of Swift, is it a matter of wonder that he had many 
enemies? Were the proud A/da/guia or the nouveaux riches of Spain 
likely to love a man who regarded rank and birth and riches as they 
will always be regarded by him who is conscious of having in his own 
mind something far rarer than these; a man who advised the /ina- 
jJudos, or boasters about their ancestry—a convenient term for which, 
however pressing our necessity, we have in English no equivalent— 
not to search into time’s protocol, nor tear away the veil of ancient 
silence, nor vex buried bones, wherein are more worms than blazons, 
warning them with the example of Phaethon, who fell from heaven in 
seeking to prove his descent from Apollo? 

Human nature never changes. Though, as a rule, the Spanish 
Martial avoided the person, and sought only to punish the vice, yet 
he was found guilty of being singularly wise. Envy proportional to 
his merit pursued him as its shadow. Not being able to come near 
him in piquant satire, in varied extent of doctrine, in enchanting 
excellence of style, his enemies published at Valencia, in 1635, a libel 
full of malicious misinterpretation, a work woven with the woof of 
coarsest calumny and the warp of most insipid insolence. On its 
title-page it bears the name, of course assumed, of the licentiate 
Arnold of Francofurt as its author. Who wrote it is a matter of no 
mighty moment. Probably it was a joint composition of the Doctor 
Juan Perez, of Montalvan, and Fr. Diego Niseno. Only from Church 
men could such a sample of Christian charity have come. Its 
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title will certainly be quite sufficient for the satisfaction of the 
reader. “The Tribunal of Just Vengeance instituted against the 
Master of Errors, the Doctor of Indelicacies, the Licentiate of 
Buffoonery, the Bachelor of Filth, the Professor of Immorality, and 
the Archdevil of Mankind.” 

Instead of lowering himself and exalting his Zoilus or Zoiluses by a 
reply, as has been in our English experience only too often the case, 
he refused to answer the fool according to his folly, left the would- 
be remora of his ship unnamed, asking with his compatriot 

Nam cur te aliquis sciat fuisse ? 


So he suffered in patience and possessed his soul in quiet, notwith- 
standing these answerers of books, as Goldsmith calls them, who, 
like eunuchs in a seraglio, being incapable of giving pleasure them- 
selves, hinder those that would, and who revile the moral character 
of him whose writings they are unable to injure, writings which, com- 
pared to their own, are as the sculpture of Michael Angelo to a 
dog in Dresden china. 

The “ Tribunal” is only of value in determining the genuineness 
of the works of the Spanish Menippus, since, with a view of discredit- 
ing them, it presents a catalogue of all printed or in MS. until the 
year 1635. 

Quevedo’s mind did not, as some of his biographers would 
have us believe, decay with his body. In his “ Life of Marcus 
Brutus,” consisting of a commentary on the text of Plutarch 
stuffed with moral and political reflection, which was written but 
a short time before his death, is the following passage: “ Justice, 
clemency, valour, modesty, and temperance are virtues which the 
populace seldom applauds universally, inasmuch as the revenge 
and envy and evil customs of most of the common sort make them 
desire their king to be cruel to others, lewd to give easy access to 
themselves, cowardly to allow the bargains of their craft, and unjust 
to give license to their crime. Howbeit, the liberality in which all 
participate, all praise—the virtuous as their reward, the wicked as their 
pay. Liberality seasons all the actions of a king ; it magnifies the 
good, and excuses the bad ; it absolves him during life from accusa- 
tions, and acquires tears for him at his death.” Certainly his fame 
was not likely to be lessened by such lines as these. To adopt 
Garth’s poetical and tender allusion, the falling off of his hair had 
none other effect than to make his laurels seen the more. Per- 
haps the best, or rather the least unfaithful, in the versions of 
Quevedo’s “ Dreams,” is that called in English “The Last Judgment,” 
of the Spanish £7 sueto de las calaveras, or “The Dream of the 
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Skulls.” The worst is that entitled “The Vision of Loving 
Fools,” which corresponds, or is intended to correspond, with. 
the Spanish Casa de locos de Amor, or “ The House of those. that 
are Mad for Love.” In this sparkling moral fantasy the lord of 
Juan Abad takes for his motto that verse which Virgil took from 
Theocritus— 

Ah, Corydon, Corydon, qu te dementia cepit ! 


On a sudden he finds himself in a fair meadow of sweet and bitter 
waters, wherein Love’s servants are dipping his shafts of gold: In 
the meadow’s midst is a large building of Doric architecture, with 
chapter and cornice, pilasters and architrave, and frieze with bossy 
sculptures graven, for all the world like Satan’s- Palace’ of Pan- 
demonium, made of many-coloured stones, and with portals standing 
for ever wide open. Underneath the chapter is written— “ 
House of those that are mad for love, 


Wherein unto him who best knows how to love 
The best place is given. 


Entering in at the door, of which Beauty is the keeper, he finds a 
folk of pale and violet-hued faces, among whom all faith to friends, 
all loyalty to lords, all piety to parents, is unknown, where maid- 
servants become mistresses, and where mistresses serve as maids. 
Here Time is the only physician, and cures not a few of the sick 
lovers by simply setting himself betwixt them. In the strongest part 
of the house the women are confined, whose days are chiefly spent 
in playing with little dogs with collars of bells, in asking fortune- 
tellers how they may regain their modesty, and in writing love-letters 
that it is given to few to read. Widows, when not occupied in 
painting themselves, are weeping for their lost husbands with one half 
of their face, and laughing at their new sweethearts with the other. 
Maids in general, he says, desire men to be of the tribe of Dan : 
“‘ hidalgos en dar algo y Platones en hacerles buenos platos.” ere it is 
difficult to avoid noticing that curious affectation in language, which 
sought to please the ear if not the understanding by the juxtaposition 
of words widely different in sense but nearly resembling one another 
insound. For quibbling Quevedo had, of course, the highest authority. 
The Bible is beset with puns. In our own Shakspeare they meet us 
at apparently the most inopportune occasions. ‘They come in when 
we should least expect them, like the singing of a prima donna, which 
is generally loudest with her latest breath. But notwithstanding that 
the good Bishop Andrews is said by such conceits to have turned 
many to repentance, notwithstanding the success of. burlesques 
big with this play of words, in our own enlightened era on the 
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stage, a pun is not universally pleasing. Dr. Johnson, for one, 

expressed his opinion on punning with the exact estimation of cha- 

racter and genial view of his fellow-beings for which he is so 

deservedly famous. wn is especially provoking to a translator: it 

defies illustration alike of pencil and of pen; and Quevedo is, alas! 
so passionately fond of this form of equivocal allusion as to make a 

man fully understand the feeling of Shenstone, when he devoutly 

thanked God for bestowing on him a name over which this particular 

court of facetiousness could claim no jurisdiction. 

His “ Life of a Great Rascal” was inspired by the Lasarillo de 
Zormes of Hurtado de Mendoza. It is what the Spaniards call 
novela picaresca, a romance of roguery, and falls under the same 
category as the Guzman de Alfarache of Mateo Aleman, the 
Marcos de Obregon of Vicente Espinel, the friend of Cervantes, 
to whom Le Sage is so deeply indebted, and the Déablo Cojuelo of 
Luiz Velez de Guevara. The romance represents an old story, the 
success of immorality, the flourishing of the wicked like a green bay 
tree. It is the Reineke Fuchs, the Wée/tbibel, as Goethe called it; 
the good fortune of a fox among geese, of a knave among fools. In 
compliance with what seems to have been almost a custom of the 
period, the recital is left unfinished. The Rascal, whether picari//o, 
bicaro, picaron, picaronazo, or picarote, for which it is difficult to find 
corresponding terms in any other language, is invariably distinguished 
by audacity and astuteness. In Quevedo’s Rascal we have pictures 
of inner Spanish life, painted not indeed with the superfine delicacy 
of Boucher or Watteau, but with the coarse natural truth of Adrian 
Brauwer and Ostade. ‘This species of novel in Spain supplies the 
place of the sentimental sort in other countries. Spain, before France 
instructed her, knew nothing of that nauseous dough which, com- 
pounded of the fashionable portions of passion and piety and spiced 
to taste, is baked into sweet cakes yearned after and purchased by 
the young. Not the least graphic of the portraits in Quevedo’s sober 
tale is that of the Licentiate Cabra, the Segovian schoolmaster, whose 
leanness was such that you might suppose he had forgotten to have 
himself buried. He was, says Paul, the protagonist, hunger per- 
sonified, death’s footman, a kind of ecclesiastical pea-shooter, red- 
haired, with eyes that seemed to peep out of baskets, a beard colour- 
less from fear of his mouth, which threatened to devour it out of 
mere famine, most of his teeth banished as idle rogues and vagabor.ds, 
a throat like that of an ostrich, his legs like a two-pronged fork or a 
pair of compasses, and when he walked came a rattling like that of 
castagnettes. On Sundays he wore a bonnet which was once of 
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cloth, half-eaten by rats, and bordered with dandriff and grease; each 
shoe might be a Philistine’s grave. Not a rat or spider ever reached 
his room. His soup was so clear that Narcissus had run more risk 
with it than with his fountain; at the bottom thereof one orphan pea 
and a struggling adventurer of a turnip. 

The letters of the “ Knight of the Nippers ” commence with the 
exercise to be performed by every man, to save his money at 
the hour when it is demanded of him. His daily grace is to be 
“ Blessed be God, who gives mean appetite, but not guests.” Before 
sleeping he shall utter this thanksgiving, “ Blessed be thou, O Lord, 
that I strip myself, and another has not done it for me.” If one 
comes to ask money of him he shall be beforehand with him in 
complaining of the hardness of the times, but if he cannot succeed 
in this, he shall say, “I was just about to borrow a trifle of you.” It 
one praises anything belonging to him, he shall say, “ For this reason 
I shall keep it henceforth with greater care.” He may express af- 
fection with words but not with his purse. The letter of the “ Knight 
of the Nippers ” to a lady with whom he had lived on intimate terms, 
but who having sucked him like an orange, naturally threw him away, 
and proposed pious conduct for the future, contains some amusing 
lines. “Ihave not yet ceased crossing myself at your billet of this 
morning. After having picked my body clean, gnawed my bones, 
sucked up all my silver, you say, ‘It is a holy time ; this cannot last 
for ever—the neighbours begin to talk—let us lay aside some part of 
our life for God.’ Painted devil! so long as I had a halfpenny the 
time was sinful, there was no neighbourhood. I find the only way to 
convert you is to show you a bankrupt. You turn to God at once 
when you see a man without a farthing. An empty purse is your 
death’s head, your memento mori, your most sacred relic. A fine 
thing to lay aside a part of your life for God ! A fine life to bestow a 
part of it on anybody but Lucifer. You rob man of what he wants, 
and give God what he does not want. ‘The bare-faced beggar would 
be bountiful of another life ! Certainly you were bound apprentice 
to learn conscience of a tailor. I will repent of what I have given 
you, and you shall restore it to me to obtain God’s mercy. ‘The rest 
we will leave to be decided in Purgatory—if you chance to go that 
way, for if you go to Hell I quit my claim, being unwilling to sue you 
in your aunt’s dominions.” 

And the same man who wrote this, in all good faith in his life of 
St. Paul the Apostle quotes the contents of a letter which the Virgin 
Mary wrote to the citizens of Messina, and in his “ Cradle and the 
Grave,” a composition which recalls almost onevery page the “ Manresa” 
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of Ignatius Loyola, and the “Holy Living and Dying” of Jeremy 
Taylor, entertains this sentiment, which he versified a ‘little before 
his death, “ Leave, O mortal, to weary thyself in the acquisition of 
wealth, for at the end thou wilt lose both silver and gold, and at the 
last Time will be thine heir. Live for thyself alone if thou canst, 
since for thyself alone, when thou diest, thou shalt die.” 

About the “ Knight of the Nippers,” by the way, is told a pretty 
tale. A certain Bernardin monk, a conventual of Galicia, sent to the 
author a packet, of which the postage, two reals, was not paid. Init he 
wrote, “ I have read with unwearied interest the letters of the ‘ Knight 
of the Nippers,’ and the different manners you mention for men to 
deliver themselves from all the crafts and assaults of the ladies, yet 
have I discovered none to free you from paying the postage of this 
packet. God preserve you.” 

Quevedo was somewhat of a misogynist. ; He had passed through 
a husband’s experiences. He calls nature’s fair defects “sweet- 
tasted devils,” and would doubtless have defended South’s deriva- 
tions of surrogate from sorrow-gate and matrimony from matter of 
money. ‘I would,” he says, “have my wife neither foul nor fair, 
but between these extremes, or more fair than foul, for it is better to 
be anxious than to be afraid, to have something to shield rather than 
to shudder at. I would have her neither poor nor rich; that she be 
not sold to me nor I to her. I would have her merry, for in our 
daily life will not be wanting sufficient sadness for both. I would 
not have her young nor yet old, not a cradle nor yet a coffin, for I 
have forgotten my lullabies and have not yet learnt my responsorics. 
Were she deaf and tongue-tied I would give God infinite thanks for 
all his goodness.” 

In the only two anecdotes we have touching his intercourse with 
what is so suggestively called the opposite sex he has-no reason to 
respect it. In the first matter he is banished from Madrid, and 
the second afforded him a brave opportunity of adopting the advice 
of Bacon, and being the first to laugh at his own defects in order to 
mar the malicious point of his friends. One day, being at a party, or 
tertulia as the Spaniards call it, one of his feet stole out by accident, 
not exactly like Suckling’s little mouse, from beneath a long cloak 
which he wore to hide his legs from the light. ‘Oh what a foul foot !” 
said a lady with that ready wit and delicate sense of polite humour 
which makes woman so charming. Quoth Quevedo, “There is yet 
another foot more foul in this good company.” ‘Then they began to 
look one on another doubting of whom he spake, and a general 
registration of feet followed, until the philosopher, with a sang-frotd 
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which would have astonished the noble author of “Childe Harold,” 
presently produced his other foot, yet more distorted. 

His condemnation of women is less coarse but more cutting than 
that of Juvenal or Boileau. They are forced companions with 
whom you must speak under suspicion. He is the prudent person 
who enjoys their caresses but never trusts them even in a trifle. Our 
senses starve for what a woman is, and are surfeited with what she 
seems to be. If you kiss her, you smear your lips; if you put your 
arms round her, you punish yourself with steel rods and make dints 
in her padding ; if you bargain for her barefooted, you leave half of 
her behind you, for shoes, like death, make all women equal ; if you 
woo her, you weary yourself; if you obtain her, you obtain embar- 
rassment ; if you keep her, you become poor ; if you leave her, she 
pursues you ; if you love her, she leaves you. Reading about these 
ridiculous women of Quevedo’s age, two centuries and a half ago, 
how sincerely thankful we ought all to feel for the many improvements 
time and good sense have wrought upon those of our own. 

But almost every class of society was in its turn the subject of the 
satire of this Spanish Voltaire. Lawyers save their clients in a suit as 
sailors their vessel in a storm, by taking out all they possess, that they 
may come, God willing, void and empty tothe shore. Doctors he loved 
as Molitre loved them. Inthe “Catchpole Possessed ” a gentleman 
is haled before the judgment-seat of the King of Hell, and accused 
of many horrible murders.’ He is at once shut up with the medical 
men. Next toa doctor the most dangerous disease to a wealthy 
man is to make his will. The fires of Purgatory boil the priest’s pot, 
and to pray for the poor and to pocket for yourself is a very stale 
kind of stealing. The confines are faint between resignation and 
hypocrisy. In “ Pluto’s Pigsties” he is of opinion that he has seen 
the lower regions already in the higher. On being asked how, he 
answers, In the covetousness of judges; in the tongues of evil speak- 
ers; to this St. James’s idea is somewhat similar : in the appetites of 
the luxurious ; in the vanity of great men ; but the whole of Hell, 
without the loss of a point, is in the pietism of the pawnbrokers of 
virtue. Harder words than these he uses, inspirations of a bolder 
invective, but such as cannot be interpreted in an age in which 
greater vices necessitate greater delicacy of language and reserve. 

In Spain unowned tatters of wit and shreds of satire escheat to 
Quevedo, as in this country they are usually collected to adorn Dr. 
Johnson ; the lesser bubbles floating on the sea of letters are absorbed 
by the greater; the unclaimed property accrues to the Crown. To 
Condé, who had exceeding many flocks and herds, has been given 
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the one little ewe lamb of Madame de Cornuel, “ No man is a hero 
to his valet de chambre,” and it is very certain that no few of the 
witticisms attributed to Quevedo might be divided among many of 
his poorer brethren. It is not, for instance, easy to find where we 
should most expect it, in the life of Marcus Brutus, that model of 
austere morality and concise style, these apophthegms: “The vapour 
of princely friendship produces death” ; “Men enter palaces with 
envy, live in them under persecution, and leave them with confu- 
sion” ; nor the celebrated sentence, “ Monarchs should remember 
that Satan was the first privy councillor”; nor this: “To see of how 
little value are the kingdoms of the earth in the sight of the gods, it 
is sufficient to look on those to whom they give them,” which may be 
compared with the conclusion of Arbuthnot’s polite epitaph on 
Francis Chartres. The reflection is also to be found in La Bruyére, 
and the common fountain seems to be Seneca’s treatise on Provi- 
dence: “ Non sunt divitia bonum. Ttaque habeat illas et Ellius leno, ut 
homines pecuniam quam in templis consecraverint, videant et in fornice.” 

Sir Robert Filmer would scarcely have endorsed the remarks of 
the Spanish politician on the subject of monarchs which are to be 
found in the olitica de Dios, y gobierno de Cristo. There a king 
is said to be a public person, whose crown is the necessities of his 
kingdom. Reigning is not an entertainment, but a task. He who 
conceals himself from the complaints of his subjects, and has door- 
keepers for the aggrieved but none for the aggressors, retires from his 
duty and is on the same footing as the destroyers of Christ, of whom 
he will not learn to be a king. 

Here is a curious passage, almost literally translated, of the 
Politica. “If you allow yourself to be seen by those who are not 
allowed to see you, do you not give sight to the blind? If you free 
your court from the evil spirits of covetous ministers, do you not 
cast out devils? If you are a father to the widow and orphan, who 
are mute and on whose behalf all are mute, do you not give speech 
to the dumb? If by relieving the poor you banish famine and its 
resultant diseases, do you not cure the sick? And if he cannot be 
a good king who gives not to his subjects health, speech, liberty, and 
sight, what shall he be who deprives them of all these?” 

One of the most amusing of the many amusing sketches of this 
Spanish Scarron is entitled, “A Book of all Things, and of many 
others besides,” containing ghastly and fearful secrets, tried, certain, 
and preved, and never known to fail. The book begins with sundry 
riddles and solutions, many of which are familiar to us, though few 
would think of finding them in Quevedo. “ Question. How to make 
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a woman follow you, without having spoken to her, wherever you 
will? Answer. Steal what she has; she will never leave you in sun 
or shadow, but follow you to the world’s end. Qwestion. How to 
prevent tailors cabbaging your stuff? Answer. Never let them cut out 
your clothes, for this is the only remedy. Question. How to make 
your horse turn in any direction? Amswer. Send him to a lawyer for 
half a day. Qwestion. How to be beloved by all? Answer. Lend 
money, and don’t ask for it again, treat, suffer, endure, do good turns, 
hold your peace, and allow yourself to be cheated.” This, the popu- 
lar humour of Marcolfo, of Tyll Eulenspiegel, of Jocrisse, is succeeded 
by a treatise on divination, astrology, &c., which looks as if it had 
been written yesterday for a satire on The Handbook of Astrology, 
by which every question of the future on which the mind is anxious 
may be truly answered, by Zadkiel Tao Sze. Herein we learn that 
Jupiter in Libra is extremely obnoxious to shopkeepers, or, as we say 
now, proprietors of establishments. The full moon signifies that she 
can hold no more, and this is an aphorism of Hermes. A blazing 
star with a long tail foretells that many are likely to look at it, and all 
princes die in that year who cannot live till the next. Evidently 
Quevedo troubled himself little about the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades or the bands of Orion. A chapter on Omens advises the 
reader if on leaving his house he sees crows flying, to let them fly 
and mind where he sets his feet, and informs him that Tuesday is an 
unlucky day for those who travel without money, and for those who 
are cast into gaol. Sunday is a good day to spunge a dinner, for the 
sun is in his own house and you in another man’s. ‘Thursday is a 
good day not to believe flatterers. A chapter on Physiognomy fur- 
nishes much that would have delighted Lavater. Another on Chiro- 
mancy is death to the gypsies. This man of little faith declares the 
lines in the palm show simply that the hand has been bent, and 
predict union neither with dark man nor with fair. “ ‘The Book of all 
Things, &c.” is concluded with advice how to learn all the sciences 
and arts, liberal and mechanical, in a single day. There is no room 
to give his receipts for acquiring languages with small expense of 
time and none of money, receipts at least as sure and far more 
ingenious than those of many modern professors who bait their lin- 
guistic mouse-trap with the toasted cheese of “a perfect knowledge 
of French in five weeks.” 

Almost unknown as a prose writer, Quevedo is, with one 
famous exception, in England perhaps entirely unknown as a 
poet. Yet his poetical works are numerous and, as has been already 
mentioned, of many styles. He is especially hard, even as a Spanish 
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poet, to translate, and his excellent critic, Ochoa, has declared 
that some of his conceits it is quite impossible to decipher. 
Nevertheless, he assigns him a high position on the Castilian Par- 
nassus. His poems are chiefly collected under the title of “The 
Nine Muses,” according to the subjects of which they treat. 
Under Clio, for instance, he writes of famous men, deeds, times, and 
things, under Melpomene of deaths and funerals, under Erato of love 
and beauty, under Urania of religion. 

In a sonnet of the first division, Clio, addressed to Rome buried 
under its ruins, he contrasts its ancient and modern condition, 
observing that most of the solid structures of the city have perished, 
while. the river Tiber yet remains the same, and the conclusion of 
this sonnet forms the single exception above referred.to. The. little 
brook, which Horace describes in his “Journey to Brundusium,” 
keeping its former channel in spite of agriculture and earthquakes, 
introduces, in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” this conclusion, miserably 
distorted. Quevedo wrote— 

Huy6 lo que era firme, y solamente 

Lo fugitivo permanece y dura. 
This passage is taken, as Boswell’s guide, philosopher, and friend 
pointed out, from James Vitalis, a theologian and poet of Palermo, 
who died at Rome in 1560. The whole sonnet is, indeed, copied from 
the same author, omitting many of his antithetic conceits, as that of 
Rome conquering herself at last, that nothing in the world might 
remain unconquered by her. The reference to the Albula at the 
conclusion of the Latin epigram is written thus— 

immota labascunt, 

Et que perpetuo sunt agitata manent. 
It is unfortunate that the best known poetical quotation from 
Quevedo is not Quevedo’s own. The English reader, judging from 
this sole evidence, might suppose one of the most original of Spanish 
writers nothing better than a plagiarist. Joachim du Bellay, who 
died in the same year as Vitalis, has the same thought in his An¢i- 
quites de Rome, so excellently translated by our own Spenser :— 

Le Tybre seul qui vers la mer s’enfuit 


Reste de Rome. O mondaine inconstance ! 


The idea has been ingeniously utilised by Mr. Tennyson in his 
“Song of the Brook.” 

The four idylls in the Muse Erato, which conclude the poems, 
dedicated to the lady whom he celebrates under the name of Lysis, 
are fair Specimens of his amatory effusions. The first is a loving 
lament, fur et simple, in the second the lover is already sick, and 
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soon dead of love, in the third he rises from the dead to compose 
his own epitaph, and in the fourth he makes his will. The Marinistic 
expressions touching this lady completely cut out those of Cowley 
and Donne. So much is even a poet the creature of the period 
in which he lives, that Quevedo, while laughing at the cultism 
of Gongora, wrote himself hundreds of lines full of the fantastic 
incongruities of Italian imagery, and debased by injudicious associa- 
tion of quaint metaphor and metaphysical extravagance. What 
is the scholastic speculation of Cowley, who compared a lover’s 
heart to a hand-grenade, to the ingenious absurdity of Quevedo, 
who imagines his own heart floating in the waves of his mistress’s hair, 
heaven studded with its stars out of her eyes, and yet surplus stuff 
remaining sufficient for Lysis to lengthen day and dissipate night, and 
her disdainful mouth a diamond of sonorous ice? What is Donne’s 
-somewhat far-fetched idea of a woman’s name on glass making it 
less fragile to the description of the sea-shore as a sandy statute? Well 
might Dr. Johnson say that the metaphysical school aimed less at 
nature than at saying what was never said before, and that it failed to 
give delight in its endeavour to extort admiration. 

Four of Quevedo’s most festive and remarkable romances in 
Thalia are rare invectives against those marvels of natural history 
known as the Pheenix, the Pelican, the Basilisk, and the Unicorn. 
In the last especially, the popular belief is made the means of much 
matrimonial merriment. In one of his Xedondillas, short poems of 
four octosyllabic verses, some original conceits occur concerning the 
old subject of Orpheus’ descent to hell for the redemption of his wife 
Eurydice. The poem begins with saying that a worse subject could 
not have brought him into a worse place; goes on to inform us that his 
song caused much admiration, but his intention of taking his wife back 
with him more; that Pluto could not punish his intrusion with greater 
cruelty than by granting his request; yet that for the sake of the 
singer’s music he attached to his grant a condition which facilitated 
the prevention of the ill-advised prayer touching the singer's wife. 

Quevedo was not more remarkable for caustic] wit or versatile 
ingenuity than for his widely extended knowledge of character. He 
avas at home alike in the prince’s presence chamber and the brothel 
of the prostitute, in the holy cloister and the gambler’s hell. 
The Xacaras in Terpsichore are poems written chiefly in the 
patois or slang of the Xague, pimp and bully. They are a novela 
picaresca in verse. In the first, Escarraman writes to La Mendez 
from prison, into which he has been pushed by some “ live pins,” the 
Spanish ergot of Quevedo’s period for adguactles. His chains chink 
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like grasshoppers in a stubble field at evening. He was taken in a 
drinking bout after his sixty-ninth draught. He mentions some of 
La Mendez’s friends whom he meets in gaol, and owing to a little 
dispute with these, is ordered a public beating by the governor, whom 
he calls a bellows of Satan. The ass on which he rides during his 
punishment is big as a dromedary—the reader will remember Cer- 
vantes’ comparison of the friar’s mules to the same beast—so that all 
may behold him; as slow as a tortoise, not to hurry the slashes of his 
executioner. The letter concludes with a request to La Mendez to 
lend him a little money. That lady’s reply is enshrined in another 
poem. She begins somewhat sententiously : “ All woe is drowned in 
wine, all cares are calked with bread. I have nothing to give you, 
except indeed some good advice, such is my misfortune.” She gives 
advice suited less to this paper than to the occasion, and remarks 
incidentally that all women will prefer a rich Pagan to a poor 
Christian, however pious. Here La Mendez forms as evil an estimate 
of her sex as the English philosopher who expressed it as his deliberate 
opinion that a maid would as soon marry Jonathan Wild as St. Austin, 
if the thief-taker had twopence-halfpenny more than the saint. 

The pleasure of reading these roguish romances is much diluted 
by the difficulty of their words. It is like painfully elaborating a 
joke in Aristophanes without the assistance of Liddell and Scott. 
No gentleman like Mr. Hotten ever published a slang dictionary in 
the time of Quevedo of a language as rich perhaps in this article as 
any in what is known as the civilised world. But the Xacaras could 
never bear a literal rendering. Maldegollada and Zamborodon speak 
with the tongues of Lysistrata and Gargantua, rather than with those 
of Madame de Maintenon and Louis XIV. 

Sufficient has been shown of Quevedo, it is to be hoped, to make 
it understood that he, like the great High Priest of all the Nine, as 
Campbell is pleased to call Dryden, was not a confessor to the finer 
secrets of the human heart. He was anything but one of the “ gentle 
bosoms.” Had the subject of Eloise fallen into his hands, he had 
left us a mighty coarse draft of her passion. Neither was this poet 
remarkable for the great regard which he paid to /es convenances, which 
pester us from the cradle to the grave. He did not, like the Phari- 
see, thank God that he was not as this publican. A wicked Heathen 
and a sincere Christian met with the same treatment at his hands. 
He had little sympathy with what is known as the moral greatness of 
his species. He is scarcely a suitable companion for the young ; his 
works contain few neutral tints, and his philosophy is wont to walk 


abroad without a veil. JAMES MEW. 

















BYZANTINE INSTITUTIONS IN 
TURKEY. 


7 ALKING one day with Finlay among the ruins which sur- 
W round the Acropolis of Athens, we reached the stage of the 
Theatre of Dionysius, the mother of all theatres, a building as sacred 
as the house of Shakspeare. For there A%schylus, the father of tra- 
gedy, brought forth his works, and there, among the audience, Sophocles 
and Euripides might have been seen, whose plays, as well as the later 
comedies of Aristophanes, were performed in that theatre. My friend 
and guide possessed unmatched acquaintance with these interesting re- 
mains. But his special studies led him to note the marks of Roman and 
Byzantine domination. He pointed to the twenty-sixth and lowest row 
of seats, on a level with the semicircular pavement of that space which 
in an English theatre would be called the “pit.” It is composed of 
sixty-six massive chairs sculptured in marble—white as that of the 
Parthenon—thirty-three on either side of the central seat, which pro- 
jects slightly from the others and is more capacious. On the backs 
of these chief seats in the Theatre of Dionysius there are inscribed, in 
Greek characters, the style and title of those qualified to use them, 
and to these inscriptions, which without exception denote ecclesi- 
astics, Finlay referred as the work of a time when Athens had long 
ceased to be Athenian. The democracy in which this illustrious 
theatre was erected did not build that central and commanding chair, 
which bears the name and is evidently the work of Hadrian. 

Finlay was enthusiastic on the subject of Byzantine history. He 
had theories with regard to it which he stated fearlessly and supported 
with unrivalled knowledge—theories reaching above and far beyond 
Byzantine annals. He gave me a copy of a paper written twenty- 
seven years ago, which about that time appeared in the transac- 
tions of an obscure society, containing a skilful epitome of his larger 
work. He spent some time in correcting with his own hand this 
copy which is now before me, and from which I propose to show his 
view of the characteristic features of Byzantine history (traces of 
which yet linger among the populations of Turkey), for the most part 
in language of his own, which cannot be known even to many of 


those who have been readers of his published writings. 
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We are told by Gibbon,' that “as in his daily prayers the Mussul- 
man of Fez or Delhi still turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, 
the historian’s eye shall be always fixed on the city of Constantinople.” 
At the present moment, the eyes of all the world are turned in that 
direction, and therefore no time would seem more suitable for regard- 
ing the most concise and succinct expression of the views which Finlay 
held at variance with those taught by the great historian of “the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” The first paragraph in the 
paper before me contains his opinion that “ historical truth demands 

hat an attempt should be made to vindicate for the Byzantine 

annals their proper place in the records of European civilisation.” 
Gibbon, as is well known, traced “the Decline and Fall” through a 
period of thirteen centuries, from Trajan to Constantine, from Con- 
stantine to Heraclius, and then for more than eight hundred years to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, under Mohammed IL., in 
1453. Finlay maintained that this is a misconstruction of history ; 
that the true period of the decline and fall of the Empire of the 
Romans is concurrent with the third period of Byzantine history, 
which extends from the accession of Isaac I., in 1057, to the destruc- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire by the Crusaders in 1204. That 
period commenced with a revolution by the great nobles of Asia, who 
wrenched the administration out of the hands of a trained body of 
officials, whose systematic proceedings had tempered the imperial 
despotism. Henceforward the government was a despotism checked 
by an aristocracy, and it ran the usual course of all arbitrary power. 
As soon as the Emperors felt that they were sufficiently strong, by 
securing the support of a few great nobles, to neglect the feelings of 
the people, the wealth of the empire was forced into the imperial 
treasury, the population began to decline, the fabric of the adminis- 
tration was destroyed, and at last a band of 20,000 adventurers put 
an end to the Byzantine Empire. Finlay held that the empire, which 
was established at Constantinople after that city was reconquered 
from the Latins, was a Greek empire, differing completely in all its 
characteristics from its Roman and Byzantine predecessors. 

But that in which we are nearly interested is the lesson which this 
most laborious student of Byzantine institutions believed Englishmen 
who govern India might learn from those institutions. We will 
transfer, at least in all its outlines, the brief sketch from which this 
great master drew his large picture, to these pages, because Finlay 
considered it instructive as affording the most remarkable example 
of a government securing to itself a durable existence by the force 
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of its own administrative arrangements without forming any national 
ties or claiming any sympathy of race with its subjects ; because he 
thought it might serve as a lesson to the rulers of India, and inspire 
them with the hope that if their administrative machine be as wisely 
constructed and their administration of justice as suited to the 
exigencies of the times as at Byzantium, their power may be per- 
petuated for as many centuries. Finlay held that inquiry into the 
characteristic features of Byzantine history was not divested of prac- 
tical importance, because Byzantine institutions saved a falling empire 
and preserved order and security of property among a large portion 
of mankind differing in race, language, and manners, while the rest of 
the world was a prey to despotic violence or social anarchy. The 
principles of Romano-Pyzantine administration, however, first consti- 
tuted centralisation the essential element of civil government, and a 
blind devotion to these principles has caused that accumulation of 
duties beyond the power of performance which is one of the evils 
most prominent in modern European states. The tendency of the 
Romano-Byzantine theories of civilisation being to elevate the 
supposed interests of the Government above the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts of law, their effect is to range the people and the 
Government in two separate camps—a division which at the present 
time offers the most powerful impediment to the improvement of 
society by limiting the bounds of justice. On every question con- 
nected with the political and moral effects of centralisation on society 
in a high state of civilisation, Byzantine history unfolds the lessons 
of experience during five centuries. 

Such is Finlay’s statement of the importance of the period which 
commenced with the accession of Leo III. to the throne of Constan- 
tinople in the year 716. Gibbon is vague in his description of the 

s3yzantine Empire. He mentions the time of Heraclius, who died in 
641, as that of its commencement. The victories of Timour sus- 
pended, according to Gibbon, for more than fifty years, the final 
ruin of the Byzantine Empire, which, in his chronology, was the work 
of Mohammed II. Finlay is precise. He has told us that the Byzan- 
tine Empire is a modern appellation created by historians to distin- 
guish the Eastern Roman Empire after the extinction of the last 
traces of the military monarchy of Rome. Being in reality only a 
continuation of the Roman Empire, and not a new state, the com- 
mencement of the Byzantine Empire may be fixed either at the period 
when the germs of the political changes characterised by the name 
first make their appearance, or it may be applied only when these 
changes produce a visible effect in the government. - Finlay took up 
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the latter position in asserting that Leo ILI. (the Isaurian) has the 
best claim to be ranked as the first of the Byzantine emperors. 
Under Justinian II., the last of the preceding (the Heraclian) 
dynasty, who suffered in his own person that mutilation of the nose 
which is still practised by the barbarous people of Turkey, the authority 
of Government had fallen so low, the ravages of the Sclavonians, the 
Bulgarians, and Saracens had rendered the condition of the people so 
intolerable, that the extinction of the empire of the East was regarded 
as an event inevitable and not very distant. It was then that Leo 
was proclaimed emperor in Amorium, while that place was closely 
invested by the Saracens. He reached the Bosphorus in time to 
defend his capital against the whole force of the Mohammedan 
Empire at the moment the caliphs had attained the summit of their 
power. He was the founder of a new dynasty, the saviour of Con- 
stantinople, the reformer of the Church and State, the first to arrest 
the torrent of Mohammedan conquest. He attempted a mightier 
task, and would fain have purified the Greek Church from the remi- 
niscences of Hellenism. Though he failed in this attack on the 
popular feelings of his subjects, he improved the moral condition of 
Christian society, and infused new vigour into the whole population 
of his empire, whether friendly or hostile to his own personal views. 
Nothing, indeed, can prove more decidedly the right of his empire to 
assume a new name than the contrast presented by the condition of 
its inhabitants to that of the subjects of the preceding dynasty. 
Under the successors of Heraclius, the Roman Empire offers us the 
picture of a declining society, of thinly peopled provinces exposed, 
almost without defence, to the assaults of hostile invaders and to 
the intrusion of foreign colonists; whilst, under the sway of the 
iconoclasts, the Byzantine Empire began immediately to present an 
improving aspect. The facts stand recorded in history, yet the 
religious views of Leo III. have so blackened his reputation as to 
constitute him one of the strongest examples of the force of calumny. 
In truth, he must occupy a high position in the records of Eastern 
civilisation. 

Finlay held that the enormous taxation upon capital in the 
Roman Empire led to a rapid falling-off in the numbers of the free 
population, and that decline of power followed as a matter of course. 
The barbarians who conquered the provinces of the West entered a 
country so depopulated that their insignificant numbers were sufficient 
to establish their influence. The Sclavonians intruded themselves 
into the eastern provinces, yet, though the effects of the silent influx 
of foreigners into the most secluied districts of the Eastern Empire 
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were almost as strange as those which resulted from the conquest of 
Italy by the Goths and Lombards, the fact has, nevertheless, been 
slurred over by historians, and is not yet generally acknowledged as 
one of the patent truths of history. The colonisation of the eastern 
provinces was, however, one of the principal causes of awakening 
that reaction which gave life to the Byzantine Empire, and repeopled 
the provinces by an increase of the surviving natives, The extensive 
country formerly peopled by the Illyrians was so deserted in the time 
of Heraclius, that he invited the Servians and other cognate Sclavonian 
tribes from the Carpathian mountains to settle in the districts they 
still occupy between the Danube and the Adriatic. Shortly before 
the accession of Leo III., the richest parts of Macedonia and 
Bithynia were lying waste ; thousands of Sclavonic colonists were 
settled on the banks of the Strymon and the Artanus ; Greece was 
almost filled with Sclavonians. The final policy of the Roman Empire 
had been such that the whole surplus profits of society were annually 
swept into the coffers of the State, and the inhabitants allowed 
to retain little more than the minimum required for perpetuating 
the race of tax-payers. The rich plains of the Morea were converted 
into pasture-lands by Sclavonian nomades. Society was at this un- 
fortunate epoch as repulsive in its external signs as it was degraded 
in its essential elements. Even the mechanical arts and the ordinary 
luxuries of comfort had declined as the great mass of the population 
grew gradually poorer. Harassed by the Saracens, who glowed with 
religious fanaticism as they carried the newly delivered Koran from 
victory to victory; the borders of his empire in part obliterated by the 
incursions of nomades upon an almost desolate country,—Leo ITI. 
had, in the political and social condition of the Christian population 
throughout the East, peculiar facilities for remodelling the govern- 
ment and creating what we call the Byzantine Empire. 

Foremost in these circumstances, Finlay placed the tenacity with 
which they held to the establishment of Roman law. A dread of 
losing the benefits of legal order formed, during the seventh and 
eighth centuries of our era, one of those powerful impulses of society 
which affect the course of history without striking the minds of contem- 
porary historians. This feeling first placed the mass of the population 
of the Byzantine provinces in steady opposition to the progress of 
the Mohammedan power. As long as Mohammedanism was con- 
trasted only with the fiscal administration of the Roman Empire, and 
with the persecuting spirit of the Orthodox Church, the Saracens 
found Christian allies in every direction, and their arms were every- 
where victorious. But when the disasters of the Roman Government 
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had destroyed its powers of fiscal oppression, a new point of com- 


parison was presented. The superiority of Justinian’s laws over 


Mohammed's Koran, and of the civil and ecclesiastical tribunals of 
the empire over the courts of the moolahs, became immediately 
apparent to all those who lived in an advanced stage of civilisation. 
The results of these feelings are recorded in the annals of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

Finlay’s argument is, that the long duration of the Byzantine 
Empire and the prosperity of Constantinople, were due to the 
supremacy of Roman law, and that this was maintained by people 
who were defenceless against a strictly professional army, who were 
divided by animosities of race, as well as by bitter controversies in 
religion; and the lesson which he thought the rulers of India might 
learn from the annals of the Byzantine Empire is, that a just, wise, 
and beneficent system of law will, by its advantages, constrain alien 
populations not merely to accept but to prize a government which is 
thus expressed in the administration of justice, provided always that 
the fiscal arrangements of that government are not oppressive. He 
declared that so long as Roman law was cultivated in the East, so 
long were the Mussulmans baffled in every attack upon the Byzantine 
Empire. The promulgation of the Basilica was followed by the 
appearance of Byzantine armies in Syria and Mesopotamia. Both 
events had their origin in the same social causes. The inhabitants of 
the Emperor’s dominions boasted that they lived under the systematic 


.tule of the Roman law and not under the arbitrary sway of despotic 


power. The Roman Empire declined because its fiscal policy 
annihilated the agricultural classes, who formed the true basis of the 
military force on which it reposed ; the Byzantine Empire prolonged 
its existence for five centuries by cherishing the vitality of the trading 
population under the zegis of the Roman law, and by reposing on the 
treasury rather than upon the army. 

We have to justify this argument by a survey of facts. When 
Leo commenced his reforms he had a well-disciplined army devoted 
to his person, a powerful mercantile class in every city of the East 
attached to his government, and the wealthiest and most populous 
city in the world as his capital, all equally interested in the support 
of his administration. But when he attempted to reform the ecclesi- 
astical system by the extirpation of image-worship, he came into 
collision with a large body of people who were not in the service ot 
his government, and who saw no prospect of advantage in his reforms. 
They opposed him, they made his memory and that of his yet more 
iconoclastic son execrated, and their odium has been sufficiently 
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strong to tincture the pages of the sagacious Gibbon. But Leo and 
his successors reigned securely, because, while the law was valued, 
the army was devoted to the government. No state axiom was more 
anxiously observed by the governments of Rome and Constantinople 
than this, that the condition and ideas of a citizen and of a soldier 
were absolutely incompatible ; and consequently the greatest care 
was taken to prevent the citizen from acquiring the right of assuming 
the position of a soldier. No one of the pretorian guard could 
possess a house in Rome or even in Italy. The law endeavoured to 
place an impassable barrier between the possessor of the soil, who 
was the tax-payer, and the soldier, who, as the agent of the imperial 
power, supported the tax-gatherer. Gibbon appears to have over- 
looked the existence of this peculiar feature in the imperial policy, 
and Finlay was confident that the military experience of the learned 
historian, as an officer in our own militia, assisted in misleading him. 
Here, then, we find the principal cause of that unwarlike disposition, 
which is a standing reproach against the wealthy classes in the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires. The meek spirit of Byzantine 
society, which has been generally attributed exclusively to the influ- 
ence of the doctrines of Christianity, originated, in part, in these 
military arrangements. The Armenians were for several centuries the 
people who made the greatest figure in the Byzantine armies, from 
which the Greeks were almost entirely excluded. When a pedigree 
was sought for the Emperor Basil (who was really the son of a 
Sclavonian horse-driver, an immigrant into Macedonia), it was fashion- 
able to trace his origin to princes of Armenia, a fact which affords us 
some means of appreciating the position which the Hellenic race was 
compelled to occupy during the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, 
in consequence of the exclusion of landed proprietors from the 
military service. But while the Byzantine emperors of the Isaurian 
line derived strength in carrying out ecclesiastical reforms by com- 
manding an army which was thus unconnected with the Greek popu- 
lation, there can be no doubt that the diminished weight of the 
public burdens was the primary cause of the durability of the fabric 
a8 reformed by Leo. Finlay has said that it seems to be a law of 
civilised society that governments gradually sink from the omnipotence 
to which they lay claim in early times, to the humble duty of being 
merely the brokers of human intelligence, labour, and wealth, and 
that the finances form the symbol of the quantity which the central 
authority can appropriate. That the weight of taxation became 
lighter after the time of Leo IIT. is proved by the irrefragable evi- 
dence of the rising prosperity of the people. ‘The number of the 
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free population, and of those of the ancient races of the population, 
began again to increase. The Sclavonians, who had gradually occu- 
pied the open country of Greece, were expelled from the greater part 
of their settlements, the Saracens were driven from all the provinces 
on this side of Mount Taurus, and the eagles of the Byzantine 
armies reappeared victorious in the plains of Syria. . 
Finlay has deplored the fact that we are compelled to receive our 
accounts of “the most durable civilised government which has ever 
existed, solely from the dull chronicles of prejudiced monks or the 
pedantic annals of courtly historians.” Gibbon speaks with the utmost 
scorn of the subjects of the Byzantine Empire, who, he says, assume 
and dishonour the name both of Greeks and Romans, and present 
a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither softened by the 
weakness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of memorable 
crimes. Concerning Constantine V., son of Leo III., he repeats 
the story that “a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful offering,” 
and gives half credence, half denial to wild imputations, by theo- 
logical enemies, of offences among which that quoted is one of the 
least criminal. But is it reasonable, we may ask, to impute on one 
page habitual debauchery, abomination, lust, and cruelty to a prince, 
and to record upon the succeeding page his activity and courage at 
the head of his legions, his triumphs by sea and land on the Eu- 
phrates and on the Danube in civil and barbarian war, his undisturbed 
reign of thirty-four years, and the reverence with which for forty 
years after his death the iconoclasts prayerfully revered his virtues? 
In judgment upon these circumstances, Finlay is much more philoso- 
phical. He thought Gibbon had overlooked the fact that no political 
system can be prolonged from generation to generation unless it 
repose on institutions which form the habits of the people ; the very 
power which supports it must derive its perpetuity from systematic 
regulations. The greater, consequently, the vices of a government 
of long duration may be, the greater also becomes the importance 
of investigating the institutions which have been powerful enough to 
sustain it. There were vices in the Byzantine rulers—vices which 
culminated in the reign of Michael III. (the Drunkard). But with 
that miserable prince ended the dynasty to which he belonged, and 
his executioner, or murderer, revived, as Gibbon admits, the order 
and majesty of the Empire. Basil I., who did this, accomplished 
the work because he inherited the institutions which were not over- 
thrown by the orgies of Michael; and the publication of the 
Basilica, in which he and his successors on the Byzantine throne 
promulgated a new edition of the laws of Justinian, marks the period 
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in which the Byzantine Empire attained its highest degree of external 
power and internal prosperity. The volumes of the Basilica, said 
Finlay, tell us the true cause of the imperial splendour and the 
popular prosperity ; they show us the exertions made by the most 
despotic emperors to secure the lives and property of their subjects. 
There is one fact concerning which there can be no doubt, and it 
alone suffices to place the Byzantine Government higher in our esti- 
mation than any other which existed from the time of Augustus to 
the fifteenth century. Personal liberty and security of property were 
guaranteed more effectually and for a longer period under the suc- 
cessors of T.eo the Iconoclast, than under any other government of 
which history has preserved a record. The empires of the caliphs 
and of Charlemagne, though historians delight to praise them, 
cannot pretend to any comparison on these points ; and as to their 
power, both sank into ruin while the Byzantine Empire continued to 
flourish in full vigour. No one who is wise will question Finlay’s 
supremacy in this field of historical learning. But may we not permit 
ourselves to trace in the fate of some of the Christian races of 
Turkey, during the last four centuries, the consequences of some 
imperfections in Byzantine institutions ? 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


MONG matters of interest in the Third Volume of the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort” must be counted the formal denial it 
contains of an often-repeated assertion, that the erection of public 
buildings in South Kensington was a job perpetrated in the interest 
of royalty. That Prince Albert had purchased no land contiguous to 
the South Kensington Museum or the Horticultural Gardens I had 
long known from Mr. Martin. It was quite hopeless, however, to 
repeat a statement of this kind, so general was the conviction to the 
contrary. A certain measure of unpopularity has always attached 
itself to the memory of Prince Albert in consequence of the convic- 
tion that he was parsimonious in his ordinary transactions, and that 
the money he saved by a system of penury, the very reverse of all 
we are accustomed to associate with royalty, went to swell the huge 
reserves of the Crown. “Statesmen of mark are known to have 
shared this conviction, which is said to have exercised, not once, but 
repeatedly, a very decided political effect.” It now meets with a flat, 
direct, and emphatic contradiction. So far from saving money, says 
Mr. Martin, the Prince was only able by strict economy to meet the 
year’s current expenses. He died “ aving absolutely no fortune,indeed 
barely enough to meet his personal liabilities.” So flies away for ever, 
it is to be hoped, to the limbo of vanities a report which has done in 
its time no small amount of mischief. Still, while it is pleasant to 
think that the systematic prudence and economy of the Prince 
Consort were imposed upon him by duty, I cannot but regret that he 
was under the necessity of doing some of the things charged against 
him. It is well, doubtless, for the highest in the land to set examples 
ot prudence ; still the distinction between economy and stinginess 
should at least be observed in Imperial transactions. An impression 
exists in artistic circles that the remuneration of artistic labour 
afforded by royalty was at times a very dubious advantage, and that 
Court patronage to a painter took occasionally the shape of extortion 
rather than that of favour. 
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HE lengths to which “ Servant Girlism ” is going in this country 

are appalling, and the latest example of it caps all. A gentleman 

and his family spent four months on the Continent this year, leaving 

their house in charge of two female domestics. When they came 

home a miracle occurred. They found nothing had gone particularly 

wrong. <A few weeks afterwards, however, the Paterfamilias met an 

acquaintance in the street, who received him with a sympathising air. 

“T was sorry, my dear Sir, to find that you had had a domestic 
calamity in your family.” 

“IT! Nota bit of it. We are all right.” 

** But there has been a death in your house?” 

“Certainly not. Why do you say so?” 

“Well, only a month ago I happened to be passing down your 
terrace, and saw with my own eyes a funcral cortége standing at 
your door. Of course I made no inquiries at the time, but I was 
surprised to sce nothing of the matter in the paper.” 

Paterfamilias went home ‘grievously puzzled, but at last got to the 
root of the story. His servants had let his house for three months on 
their own responsibility, and shared the rent between them. ‘This 
would probably have never been discovered, only their tenant’s wife 
had the misfortune to decease during his brief occupation of the 
premises. 


REEMASONRY in England is disturbed to its very depths by 

the action of the Grand Orient of France, the most important 

among Gallic lodges. Hitherto the Franc-magon has been required 
to assert his belief in three things: the existence of a God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the solidarité of man, Now this form of 
trinitarianism is no longer de rigueur, and a man, to be a member of 
the Grand Orient, needs not make any theological declaration what- 
ever. It is sufficient if he accepts the third article in the creed, and 
assumes a part in that mutual responsibility on which the French legists 
have bestowed the name of sodidarité. As English Freemasonry main- 
tains itself on a religious basis requiring, at least, the formal acknow- 
ledgment of a God, it is, in Lord Carnarvon’s view, difficult to con- 
tinue the kind of communion with French Masonry that has hitherto 
existed. A committee, consisting wholly of noblemen, and including 
Lords Carnarvon, Leigh, Skelmersdale, Donoughmore, and Tenterden, 
has been appointed upon a motion made by Lord Carnarvon, on 
behalf of the Prince of Wales, the Grand Master of England, to con- 
sider the matter. It is difficult to see what the committee can do, 
except let the question drop. Freemasonry in England is Conservative, 
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on the Continent it is Democratic. Here it is, at least, a more or less 
social and intellectual occupation for men of leisure ; there it is, or 
has been, a political agent. It is but natural that the feeling among 
the radicals of France, which makes them elect to be buried with civil 
rites, should induce them to abrogate any form of theological test. 
At the same time, it must be remembered, that if our orthodox Free- 
masons break off all intercourse with their French brethren, a questioa 
as to the expediency of keeping up, what will then become a mere 
matter of ceremonial, will at once arise. The real merit of Free- 
masonry has been that it established a brotherhood over which Courts 
and tyrannies had little power, and that individuals might be amicable 
while the nations to which they belonged were at feud. If Masonry 
would be a vital force, let it accept for its mission the task of putting 
down war. If ever such a result is to be obtained, it must come 
from the outspoken assertion of peace-lovers in all countries ; and for 
an association of this kind Freemasonry has a framework already 


_ provided. 


NE of the worst nuisances experienced by the English traveller 
in Southern regions is the quarantine to which he is subjected. 
Quarantine is all but unknown in England. If there is any truth in the 
statements of Commander Halpin, R.N., that the frequency of colli- 
sions and other accidents in the Channel is due to the fact that the 
crews of vessels are habitually shipped in such a state of intoxication 
that some days are requisite to put them on their sea legs, it would 
surely be a good plan to have a species of quarantine for outward bound 
vessels, and see that no ship is allowed to quit harbour until its crew 
is fit for work. If the effects of Jack’s hilarious habits cannot other- 
wise be remedied, this plan might surely be adopted, since though 
there would be some loss of wages to owners, it would shortly be 
regained by diminished insurances. After all, sailors form no incon- 
siderable portion of our national strength, and we can scarcely show 
worse extravagance than allowing them to go to sea in a state in 
which every species of disaster seems absolutely challenged. 


MONG the many reasons, most of them valid ones, against 
making Thirlmere, one of the most charming of the English 

Lakes, a Manchester reservoir, is that such a proceeding will probably 
destroy one of the few specimens of haunted houses we have still left 
in England. It is Miss Martineau who tells us of that lonely 
residence under Armboth Fell, where the lights are seen in the empty 
hanqueting-chamber, and the spectral dog welcomes the invisible 
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guests. If the lake is raised, as intended, forty?feet, those lights will 
be put out, and the dog will be drowned! May Cottonopolis be 
sent nearer home for its water supply, and not interfere with the public 
pleasure in things on which it has itself never set any value: the 
solemnity of solitude, the unruffled aspect of Nature, the glories of. the 
mountain, the peacefulness of the mere ! 

There was a certain sonnet written once, which has a very direct 
reference to this utilitarian invasion : 


Is there no nook of English ground secure from rash assault, 


Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 
Of Nature ; and if human hearts be dead 
Speak, passing winds ; ye torrents with your strong 
And constant voice protest against this wrong. 
If Wordsworth had lived to hear of the present outrage, he would 
have exclaimed (almost) with Lear, “‘ Ye Aqueducts, burst.” 


LONG cherished ambition of the Scot has now been gratified, 
and a statue of King Robert the Bruce has been erected on 
the Castle esplanade at Stirling. From this spot the monarch, who is 
represented as clad in a coat of chain-armour over which is the royal 
robe, and who is sheathing his sword after achieving the independence 
of Scotland, can gaze at will over the scene of his crowning triumph. 
The statue is cut in freestone, is nine feet in height, and stands on a 
pedestal ten feet high. I have not seen it, and am accordingly 
unable to judge of its artistic merits. If these are of no more con- 
spicuous order than those of similar works in England and Scotland, 
those who by their subscriptions have testified their delight at the 
conquest of the South by the North have missed a chance of paying 
off old scores such as is not often afforded. Had they, instead of 
mounting a new statue on Stirling Castle, sent it to London and 
induced us to put it in some conspicuous position, say on the 
Thames Embankment, the balance of wrong, supposing any to exist, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, would at once be removed to the 
other side,-and the national capacity to appreciate a joke of the 
highest order would at once be vindicated. 


HERE is an M in Merionethshire and there is one in Muscovy. 
Resemblance between the two places does not, as in the 
parallel case of Macedon and Monmouth, stop here. The inhabit- 
ants of both places have so strong an objection to capital punish- 
ment that when a man is condemned to be hanged they refuse to 
assist in carrying out the sentence. In Russia the effect of this 
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reluctance is to compel the substitution of perpetual imprisonment 
for the capital sentence pronounced by the law. Wales is too near 
England to afford a criminal a similar chance. Workmen from 
Chester, accordingly, build the scaffold the Welshmen refuse to erect, 
and the great administrant of justice, the hangman, discharges his 
functions with characteristic indifference and ap/omd. Such signs as 
these of growing antipathy to the punishment of death leave no room 
to doubt that it will soon be abolished. 


FIND that civilisation is advancing among us in three directions. 

First, people drink less and less wine after dinner, and in conse- 
quence, as I suppose, one’s hosts can afford to give one better liquor 
during the repast. For my part, I have for years drunk nothing but 
claret, partly, as the Scripture says, “for my stomach’s sake,” but 
principally because the avowal (never made till I am seated at the 
table) compels the butler to help me from the claret jug that is to 
come on at dessert. I am not fobbed off with inferior wine at the 
only period when I care to drink wine at all. Secondly, the ladies 
are kinder to us in the matter of cigars; the delightful weed is now 
indigenous at many houses, after dinner, where I have been wont to 
fume—no, xof to fume—to pine and long for it in vain. When two 
dinner invitations come together, it is not the rank of the inviters 
that decides a wise man which to take, but the crucial question, “ at 
which of these houses shall I get tobacco after dinner?” Iam nota 
bigot, ladies ; a mere cigarette satisfies me. But if you knew what I 
suffer when I get xothing! Wow would you like to be shut up ina 
room for hours deprived of what is necessary to your existence—a 
looking-glass, for example. 

The third direction in which civilisation has made a stride is in 
the matter of “calls.” This duty, irksome beyond measure to the 
males, is being relegated entirely to the softer sex, who have but one 
objection to fulfilling it. ‘They say, not without reason, that this 
release from their obligations will still more increase the disinclina- 
tion of men to get married. When it was de rigueur for all who had 
been asked to dinner anywhere, however far it might be from their 
own place of residence, and at whatever inconvenience to themselves, 
to leave a card next day upon their hostess, men looked out eagerly 
for wives—to be their substitutes in this detested proscription. Now 
that they are getting to be excused from this service, a great induce- 
ment to matrimony will be withdrawn. A poet whom our grand- 
fathers, or, at all events, our grandmothers, knew by heart, has thus 
described a morning call, I am afraid it will be new to nine out cf 
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ten of my readers—even to those of them who talk glibly about 
Cowper’s Poems :— 
Who find a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection and well turned discourse ; 
And next inquire, but softly and by stealth, 
Like conservators of the public health, 
Of epidemic throats if such there are, 
And coughs, and rheums, and phthisis and catarrh. 
That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Filled up at last with interesting news ; 
Who danced with whom, and who are like to wed, 
And who is hanged and who is brought to bed, 
But fear to call a more important cause, 
As if ’twere treason against English laws. 
The visit paid, with ecstacy we come 
As from a seven years’ transportation home, 
And then resume our unembarrassed brow, 
Recovering what we lost we know not how, 
The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 
Expression and the privilege of thought. 


INCE Fauntleroy’s time we have had no such accomplished 
scoundrel in a Court of Law in England as Mr. Benson, the 
famous witness against the Detectives. His career is almost an un- 
exampled one—even as it appears to the public. A lover of the 
picturesque, an editor of a French newspaper, a correspondent, 
though only as the representative of a committee of invitation, with 
an Empress: that is strange enough. But what is not so generally 
known is that it was his money which started the last magazine 
devoted to Free Thought. He would have been not only a publisher 
(which some cynics might say has not been always wholly unconnected 
with knavery) but the inaugurator of a new Theology—with probably 
a new set of Commandments (to replace the broken ones). He 
applied, I am informed on the best authority (namely one of them- 
selves), to two leading novelists, promising them any sum they pleased 
to write a novel for this periodical, so that 
But for the merest accident on earth 
They might have been High Priests to Mumbo Jumbo, 
and have written serials in the Felons’ Journal. Nor was this all. 
So very nearly did this Icarus approach the Empyrean before his fall 
that he was actually engaged to the daughter of a high and titled civic 
functionary. It was only “ that little rift within the lute” which often 
mars Love’s harmony—a hitch about the marriage settlements—which 
at the eleventh hour put Cupid’s flambeau out ; broke off the match. 
The newspapers omit to report a certain audacity of his—almost 
an epigram—to which he gave utterance in Court. On the second 
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day of his examination, he alluded to one of the advocates as “my 
learned friend, the counsel for the defence.” The advocate started 
up in indignation, “Am I to be thus addressed by a convict?” 

“ Pardon me,” said Benson sweetly : “let us leave out ‘the learned.’ 
I will call him ‘ the counsel for the defence.’” 


OW much barbarism, superstition, and darkness still exist in 
the world is proven by the fact that five people have been 
recently burnt in Mexico as witches! St. James, a village in Con- 
cordeo, was the scene of this murder. Two individuals, a man and 
a woman, were first condemned. As soon as the fire reached them, 
they gave notice of having something to reveal. The flames were 
then temporarily extinguished and the poor creatures purchased a 
brief intermission by denouncing three other individuals as their 
associates. With as much speed as was convenient those they impli- 
cated were captured, the pile was re-lighted, and five victims instead 
of three were sacrificed to a form of superstition which, like some 
other forms, is “an unconscionable time in dying.” 


O movement at present before the public deserves warmer sup- 
port than that for the establishment of Free Libraries, which 
originated at a meeting ‘at the London Institution. Should the 
London School Board accept, as seems possible, the responsibility of 
establishing a library in every parish in London, the most important 
measure yet taken for counteracting the attraction of the beerhouse 
and the gin palace will have been obtained. By the imposition of a 
halfpenny rate a free library can be obtained for any parish. If, 
however, it is possible to avoid the imposition of a burden which falls 
heaviest upon the poorest classes, it is desirable todo so. Of course, 
some entertainment more exhilarating than 1s afforded by a reading- 
room will have to be provided if ever the demon of drunkenness is to 
be resolutely combatted. We take a step forward, however, when we 
provide the proletarian with any place whatever in which he may sit and 
keep himself warm. I do not, of course, limit to the lowest class the 
benefits to be derived from the establishment of these institutions. 
The gain that results from having a library of reference at hand is 
not one that a writer is likely to under-estimate. What experience 
has told me is wanting in order to render libraries really useful to the 
classes it is sought to reach is the establishment of a committee of 
selection, which will obtain the books the workman wants, and not 
those which moralists think fit to thrust upon him. If there is one 
thing to which the labourer objects, it is the idea of being intellectually 
“ coddled.” SYLVANUS URBAN. 

















